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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE London dock laborers did not miscalculate 

their own endurance nor the strength of public 
support when they refused to accede to the compro- 
mise proposed by the companies a week ago. Their 
own terms of unconditional surrender have now 
been accepted, and they have returned to work. 
When we remember that there are in East London 
over a hundred thousand laborers who are only 
half employed, and whose condition would have 
been bettered had they taken the strikers’ places at 
the old terms, it seems truly marvelous that for an 
entire month the ranks of the unemployed remained 
unbroken. The new commandment to which Mr. 
Carnegie once said that the best class of laborers 
yielded obedience, “Thou shalt not take thy 
neighbor's job,” seems to be recognized by all the 
poor of London. The support of the army of the 
unemployed is estimated at a cost of something 
like £1,000 per day. Most of this enormous fund 
was raised by the contributions of trades-unions 
throughout England and her colonies, Australia, 
for instance, sending in a single day checks amount- 
ing to £700; but much of the fund came from the 
well-to-do classes. Mrs. Gladstone was but one 
among hundreds of the liberal-minded rich in Eng- 
land who aided the wage-workers in what was 
believed to be a just war against their employers. 
This form of charity so appalled some of the con- 
servatives of England that one of their organs, the 
“ Globe,” felt called upon to make a serious appeal 
to the bishops and clergy of all denominations, to 
the amiable peers and peeresses, and to the people 
of tender hearts and long purses generally, “to 
mercifully harden their hearts and close their 
purses.” The appeal, however, was, fortunately, 
unsuccessful. The aphorism, “ Capital can go with- 
out its dividends longer than labor without its din- 
ner,” while not disproved, has lost its force when 
even the capitalist classes are ready to help the 
workers so that they may make their contracts upon 
fair and equal terms. ‘No contract,” says Arnold 


Toynbee, ‘‘is free when one of the parties enters 


into it with starvation staring him in the face.” 
The aid which was given to the London dock 
laborers from without put them in a position in 
which they were as strong as the companies who 
employed them. Now that the strike is over, it 
seems likely that the repetition of such a blockade 
of the commerce of London will be forever pre- 
vented by the placing of the docks under munici- 


pal or national control. 


* * 
* 


For a paper which desires to state only the exact 
truth, regardless of its political effect, but which is 
necessarily dependent for much of its information 
on daily newspapers whose report of the news is 
materially modified by party ambitions or obliga- 
tions, it is not easy to give trustworthy information 
respecting a political event which has a direct and 
may have a considerable effect on a pending elec- 
tion. In the case of Mr. Tanner’s enforced resig- 
nation of the office of Commissioner of Pensions, 
this difficulty is considerably enhanced by the fact 
that it is the interest of the Administration to have 
as little said on the subject as possible; and, con- 
sequently, the facts are as carefully covered up 
from the public as those of a great railroad acci- 
dent by the railroad officials. If Mr. Tanner’s re- 
moval—for it is that in everything but name—is 
understood to be a rebuke of extravagance in dis- 
bursing pension moneys and «an. actual, whether 
intended or not, alliance with pension agents in a 


very promising movement to expend the surplus, 
the “soldier vote ”—which is a very different thing 
from the vote of the soldiers—is likely to be alien- 
ated. If, on the contrary, the removal is under- 
stood to be due to personal antagonism between Sec- 
retary Noble and Commissioner Tanner, and the 
country is left to believe that the policy of expending 
the surplus by the simple process of giving a pension 
to every one who asks for it, and to a good many 
who do not, is to be continued, the personal friends 
of Corporal Tanner—and he hasa goodly number— 
will be made indignant, while the public sentiment 
against what we may call Tannerism, which has 
been steadily gaining ground, will not be placated. 
The motto of the Administration, therefore, respect- 
ing the Tanner episode is, naturally, “ The least said 
the soonest mended.” Taking, however, our facts 
from the New York “ Tribune,” which certainly 
lacks neither the will nor the ability to make the 
best possible showing for all concerned—President, 
Secretary, and Commissioner—it appears that the 
Secretary demanded the resignation or removal of 
the Commissioner, and brought the question to a 
decisive issue by declaring that his own resignation 
would be the alternative. At the same time the 
“Tribune” correspondent repudiates the idea of 
any personal quarrel between the two. The only 
conclusion left is that the Secretary did not approve 
the extravagant, not to say loose, method of con- 
ducting the Pension Bureau pursued by the Com- 
missioner, and that the President sustained the Sec- 
retary in his disapproval. The New York “ Trib- 
une” implies that the expenditures of the office 
for the five months from April to August, inclusive, 
were $23,811,564, only “ a trifling difference of less 
than $2,000,000” more than in the correspond- 
ing months last year; according to the explicit 
statement in the New York “ Times,” the expend- 
itures‘ for July and August alone were $34,000,- 
000. This “trifling difference” we can only 
account for by supposing that the New York “ 'Trib- 
une” reports only payments actually made, while 
the New York “ Times ” includes all pensions actu- 
ally allowed. 
* 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker is showing his 
marked business ability in his conduct of the 
Post-Office Department. Whether he has deter- 
mined to maintain the sweeping reduction he 
made in the telegraph rates charged the Govern- 
ment, we do not know; but it is at least to 
be hoped that he will not permit a return to the 
old order. He has recently been in consultation 
with President Green, of the Western Union, and 
Mr. Mackay, of the Postal Telegraph Company, re- 
garding a plan for the establishment of postal teleg- 
raphy by which the Post-Office Department is to 
afford certain facilities to the telegraph companies, 
and in return the cost of messages is to be re- 
duced. Just what the facilities are is not disclosed. 
The published rumors regarding the plan are 
hardly worth discussing. To have the telegrams 
delivered by letter-carriers, or even by the special 
messenger service, would be little gain. According 
to a statement made to the writer by President 
Green, the average cost to the Western Union Com- 
pany of delivering each message is but two cents. 
It is, however, a cheering indication to find that Mr. 
Wanamaker is working in the direction of postal 
telegraphy. Another plan which Mr. Wanamaker is 
considering is even more novel. It is to establish 
in about seventy drug-stores in this city a kind of 
branch post-office, at which stamps, money orders, 
and registered letters can be obtained and parcels 
left for the mail. Inasmuch as the present branch 
post-offices are almost inaccessibly remote from the 


greater part of the people, the proposed offices 
would be of the greatest popular convenience. 
They could be established, it is thought, at an ex-— 
pense of little more than two hundred dollars per 
office, and even this trifling cost would in part be 
met by the lessening in the number of letter- 
carriers needed to collect the mails; the brunt 
of this collecting work could be done by mail 
wagons. A hint of this plan may have been 
afforded by the London branch offices, which are 
very generally in private stores. 


* * 
* 


In such institutions as the Elmira Reformatory, 
and in the prisons where similar principles are fol- 
lowed in the treatment of convicts, criminals are 
dealt with in such a way that reform becomes a 
possibility, and in many cases is carried to the 
point of success. But the more serious difficulty 
in society is in knowing how to break up the social 
conditions which make criminals. Inspector Byrnes, 
in the September “ North American Review,” gives 
a vivid illustration of what is being accomplished at 
the present time in the training of criminals in the 
lodging-houses of New York. These cheap sleep- 
ing-places are a modern institution. They take in 
people who have little or no money, who are “ on 
the make ” with no moral principles to restrain them, 
and who are ready to turn thieves, burglais, or mur- 
derers, as opportunity may present itself to them. 
About thirteen thousand men and boys are stowed 
away nightly in these lodging-houses, and, aecord- 
ing to the statements of Inspector Byrnes, a large 
part of the mischief wrought by the criminal class 
in this city is the fruit of their nightly conferences. 
To these resorts the criminals come who have just 
been released from prison, to meet their compan- 
ions and to plot new crimes. There are, indeed, 
some worthy people to be found in these places, but 
the proportion of bad to good is in the ratio of ten 
to one. The lodging-houses are not the only nur- 
series of crime. The lower class of tenement- 
houses offer facilities for corruption, especially in 
the case of young girls, of which the general public 
knows very little. There is another social leakage 
in the budding careers of the boys who do not get 
on in the public school, and are turned out loose 
upon the street to begin criminal careers. Every 
youth who does not get on in the public school, and 
who slips out of it into the vagabond life of the street, 
ought to be sent toa reform school and treated as 
faithfully as the convicts at the Elmira Reformatory. 
Then something might be said about the herding to- 
gether of men and boys in the Houses of Correction 
so that the older criminals have ample opportunity 
to instruct these budding youth in the best methods 
of committing crime. The reform school should 
be used for criminals on their first sentence, if these 
boys are to be restored to society. But the point 
where reformatory work should begin is in the con- 
trol of the vagabond life on the streets, and in the 
breaking up of such nurseries of crime as these 
cheap lodging-houses of New York furnish to idle 


and vicious people. 


* * 
* 


In the August “New Review” Chief Justice 
Coleridge, of England, furnishes part second of the 
article on Matthew Arnold, in which he treats of 
him as a prose writer. The view which the Chief 
Justice of England takes concerning the religious 
status of the English people at the present epoch 
cannot be insignificant to one who is interested to 
see things as they are and not merely as he wishes 
them to be. The Chief Justice thinks that the © 
influence of Matthew Arnold has been, on the whole, 
for good religiously, and has produced in the minds 
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of many “a pr ieindow appreciation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, a deeper and more reverent nya in 
our Lord, than if he had never written.” This 
opinion is based on the Chief Justice’s understand- 
ing of the condition and needs of the age, which he 
interprets as follows: 


‘*Surely the travesty of Christianity which surrounds us, 
the severance of doctrine from practice, of creed from con- 
duct ; the substitution, even in precept, of outward ceremony 
for pilionding of the temper and purifying of the heart; the 
divorce, probably never before so complete, between good 
works and definite belief ; the reproduction, with curious fidel- 
ity, of the state of things in which it was ‘an agreed point 
amongst all people of discernment that Christianity is at 
length discovered to be fictitious ;’ the blindness of the clergy 
and of religious men to the fact that the edifice which is so 
fair and seems so strong is undermined in all directions ; the 
awful consequences which would follow from an open revolt 
against religion, which the bigotry of Churchmen is but too 
likely to bring about —thoughts of these things might well lead 
aman of lofty character and keen mind to try to point out to 
his contemporaries what was the Christian verity which, in 
his judgment, fable and superstition had joined together to 
conceal, and, piercing through or tearing off the human 
incrustations of so many centuries, to display once more the 
divine kernel of unspeakably precious truth which lies hid 
beneath them. This was certainly Mr. Arnold’s desire and 
aim. It would be too much to say that he entirely suc- 
ceeded. When one thinks of the gigantic strength of the 
forces which with easy gallantry he assailed, the wonder 


* rather is that he did so much.’’ 


* * 


To the American, Chief Justice Coleridge’s view of 
America, or, to speak more accurately, his compar- 
ative view of England and America, is quite as in- 
teresting. He thinks that the vulgarity in Ameri- 
can newspapers, the swagger perceptible in National 
manners, and the worship of money, which our own 
satirists also recognize, are all worthy of caustic 
criticism. But he declares with truth that England 
cannot throw stones at America; that English even- 
ing parties are as absurd as American hand-shaking 
receptions ; that the “cool insolence of the Briton ” 
is as offensive as the American swagger ; and that 
money-worship has appeared in England in forms 


- quite as base and as degrading asin America. He 


adds : 

‘““'lo the noble side of the American Republic Mr. Arnold 
surely did scant justice. ‘The widespread and solid comfort, 
the manly independence, the frank, cordial hospitality, the 
courtesy to women, the respect for law, the ease and vigor of 
government, the heroic spirit and unflinching courage of both 
sides in the great; war, the general intelligence ; the hearty 
recognition, except in the field of party polities, of high char- 
acter and unselfish aims, and the wonderful deference ac- 
corded to them ; the absence of all servile deference to rank 
and mere social assumption ; manners charming, not, perhaps, 
from conventional polish, but from the far worthier quali- 
ties of simple and genuine kindliness ; above all, the enormous 
power ranged on the side of peace, of freedom, and equal- 
ity these are things surely to outweigh a hundred times over 
such shortcomings as Mr. Arnold very truly noted, but the 
effect of which upon a great people and its influence in the 
world he strangely overrated. ‘There are spots, sir, in the 
sun,’ said Lord Kenyon to some acrid eritie of Lord Ers- 
kine. Some such: phrase may be properly addressed to the 
acrid critics of the Great Republic.”’ 


* * 
* 


The “ Forum” for September is rich in indus- 
trial articles, the most important, perhaps, being 
those by Washington Gladden, Thomas G. Shear- 
man, and Professor A. T. Hadley. Professor Had- 
ley thinks that our labor troubles are no greater 
now than they were fifty years ago, and apparently 
can be remedied only by the gradual development 
of the race. He mentions three remedies proposed, 
and discusses them—arbitration, co-operation, and 
socialism. He covers too much ground to cover it 
satisfactorily. He ignores the results of arbitration 
in the coal districts of Great Britain, fails to dis- 
criminate between co-operation and profit-sharing, 
or to note the tendency toward quasi-profit-sharing 
in the great organized industries, and discusses 
State socialism, or industry carried on by democ- 
racy, without considering within what limitations 
such industrial democracy is possible. The post- 
office is a State industry; is it a failure? The 
express business to some extent in England, wholly 
in Switzerland, is a State industry ; has it failed ? 
Street-car lines are owned and operated in several 
cities in Great Britain by the municipality, with 


success. ‘The railroads are owned and operated by 
the Government in Australia, and there is no in- 
dication that the Government proposes to go back 
to corporate control. What, however, is a more 
significant defect in Professor Hadley’s paper is 
his failure to take any note of that remedy for in- 


‘dustrial troubles which is urged to-day by the 


greatest number of labor reformers—such a revo- 


lution in our system of taxation as will lay taxes 


on property and income, not on expenditure. 


* * 


This is the theme of Mr. Shearman’s paper on 
“ Henry George’s Mistakes.” We cannot condense 
further his condensed statistics. He apparently 
demonstrates that three-fourths of the capital of 
the country, excluding churches, public buildings, 
etc., is now owned by twenty-five thousand persons— 
a startling fact. We say three-fourths, though he 
contents himself with saying more than half. He 
undertakes to show by statistics that this is largely 
due to the fact that under our present tax system 
the masses pay seventy-five per cent. taxes on their 
property, the millionaires less than three per cent. 
His remedy is the adoption of the land tax, which 
he undertakes to show would be adequate to pay all 
the expenses of government, would put the entire 
tax on property, and would relieve the people from 
the burdens which now keep them poor. In the 
third article Washington Gladden discusses reme- 
dies more broadly, summarizing them as follows: 
“Tf, then, our social ills are to be remedied, these 
are some of the ends we must keep in view: 1. The 
correction of whatever injustice may have crept 
into our laws and our methods of political and legal 
administration by which the strong are favored and 
the weak are burdened. 2. The creation of power- 
ful tribunals by which monopolies of all sorts may 
be restrained from encroaching upon industrial free- 
dom. 3. The reorganization of industry upon a 
participatory basis. 4. The suppression of parasit- 
ism.” We have only to add that the mere fact 
that such a periodical as the “ Forum” devotes so 
much space to a consideration of industrial evils is 
an indication of public sentiment among thoughtful 
men which is, in our judgment, one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times. 


* * 
* 


The most vigorous expression which has been 
given to the new New England demand for free 
raw materials is that of Governor Ames, who has 
said that the “natural advantages of competitors 
plus the duty means death to New England’s iron 
industry,” and has signed a petition of manu- 
facturers declaring that “ through the compulsion 
of circumstances they [the manufacturers] have 
been systematically engaged in the degradation 
of American labor in New England.” But 
even this radical doctrine is not so perilously 
near free trade as the demand for “ reciprocity ” 
with Canada which has been expressed before the 
Senate Committee during the last week by the most 
prominent merchants and manufacturers of Boston. 
Reciprocity with Canada is only another name for 
free trade with Canada. If one holds that goods 
imported from other countries to be bought by 
American laborers injure American labor, then he 
cannot logically indorse reciprocity any more than 
he can indorse free trade. Singularly enough, these 
merchants and manufacturers who are advocating 
a customs union with Canada and Mexico, and per- 
haps the whole South American continent, are in 
the main the very men who most strenuously and 
bitterly oppose free trade with Great Britain. Yet 
the only difference between free trade with Great 
Britain and free trade with the rest of America is 
that the former would send us the articles the 
farmers buy and the manufacturers sell, while the 
latter would send us those which the farmers sell 
and the manufacturers buy. ‘To a logical protec- 
tionist, reciprocity with the pauper labor of Spanish 
America is as hateful as reciprocity with England. 


Sixty years ago Clay’s argument against free trade 
with Great Britain was that Great Britain taxed 
our goods, and that, therefore, we should tax hers. 
He opposed free trade because it would not mean 
reciprocity. To-day free trade with England and 
reciprocity with her are identical. It is a danger- 
ous position, therefore, for the manufacturers to 
demand reciprocity with the rest of America while 
declaring that reciprocity with England would im- 
poverish the nation. 


* 


There is just one thing that is interesting in the 
testimony before the Senate Committee which has 
been investigating the dressed-beef combination in 
Kansas City. It has thrown no light upon the 


subject at issue ; it merely furnishes food for reflec- 


tion by illustrating very strikingly the uncertainty 
of expert testimony, even when that expert testi- 
mony is that of practical business men instead of 
theorists. Ex-Governor Glick, of Kansas, was the 
first witness. He testified that he had been in the 
cattle-raising business for thirty years, during which 
time the prices of cattle had deteriorated thirty or 
forty per cent. The cause of this deterioration he 
said was the great dressed-beef combination, which 
fixed the price at which the cattle-raisers must sell 
and that at which the consumers must buy. Disraeli 
once said of middlemen in general that they 
‘plundered one party and bamboozled the other.” 
This, according to ex-Governor Glick, is what the — 
Armour-Morris-Swift combination has been doing. 
This testimony was confirmed by the butchers who 
testified, though some of them inconsistently accused 
the combination of selling at ruinously low prices. 
When the meat-packers came to be heard, all was - 
changed. Mr. Armour testified that the profit on 
each head of cattle was only about forty cents. 
The combination obtained no discriminating rates 
from the railroads. The combination did not really 
exist at all. They were engaged in a cut-throat 
competition with one another. -Even the Kansas 
City branch of his own firm was in competition 
with the main branch at Chicago. Mr. Morris ex- 
pressed the utmost scorn of the clamor about monop- 
oly profits of twelve dollars a head on the cattle 
slaughtered. “We are losing money,’ he said. 
‘What makes you stay in the business, then?” in- 


| quired Senator Vest. “Pride and the hope of 


better times.” The only really significant fact 
elicited was the unwillingness of the Armours to 
say what rate they secured for their refrigerator cars, 
and whether it was true that the territory east of the 
Mississippi was divided among four packing-houses, 
each agreeing not to encroach on the territory of 
the others. | 

The latest news from the explorer Stanley comes 
from Zanzibar, by way of Brussels. It altogether 
contradicts the statement sent out two months ago, 
and generally accepted as authoritative, that Stan- 
ley had reached the southern shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and was striking east to Zanzibar. Dis- 
patches to the Government of the Congo State 
now show that he failed in his effort to force his 
way along the west coast of the Victoria Lake, that 
he then pushed northward, probably making a cir- 
cuit about the Uganda Kingdom, and that, after 
fighting with the people of Uganda and Unyoro, he 
reached the eastern coast of the lake and is march- 
ing thence toward Mombassa, which is a port about 
150 miles north of Zanzibar. It is reported that 
Emin Bey accompanied Stanley to the east coast 
of the Victoria and then returned to his own prov- 
ince. It has always been doubtful whether Emin 
was hard pushed or whether he was well estab- 
lished and desired to maintain his rule, with the 
probability in favor of the latter thecry. To reach 
the coast on the route now named as the one Stan- 
ley has adopted, it would be necessary for him to 
pass through the country of the Masai, the people 
so interestingly described by Mr. Thomson. This 
tribe is warlike in disposition, but is so poorly 
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armed as to be unlikely to give much trouble to so 
strong a party as Stanley’s. | 


* * 


Just as the abolition movement passed into an anti- 
slavery movement which swept everything before 
it, so there are signs that the prohibition movement 
is passing into an anti-saloon movement which shall 
be equally effective. The loss in intensity is vastly 
more than compensated by the gain in mass. Dur- 
ing the last summer the advance guard has been 
twice repulsed, but the work of bringing up the rear 
has been going on with greater rapidity than ever 
before. One of the signs of this is the following from 
the “Catholic Universe,” published in Cleveland, 
Ohio: | 

‘‘ The saloon at night is the panderer of ninety nine hun- 
dredths of the crime and vice of a large city. Close the 
saloon at night! Let the City of Mexico plan be followed 
in our large cities—6 A.M. to 6 P.M.—and give the father 
and husband an opportunity to make the acquaintance of his 
family. Thesaloonist ought to himself work for that oppor- 
tunity, and make his calling more respectable and less odi- 
ous. Draft a bill closing saloons from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M., 
with imprisonment and penalty that will dismay offenders ; 
closing saloons on Sunday ; making the license no less than 
$1,000 ; punishing with imprisonment and fine the adultera- 
tion of liquor or sale of adulterated liquor. Then, organize 
your committees ; go to Columbus and push this: legislation. 
Let bishops, priests, and ministers throw their open influ- 
ence into the scale of this moral movement.”’ 

If there is any industry in which a short-hour 
movement is needed, it is that of the saloon. In 
such restriction there is no revenue to the public, 
and consequently no intrenchment of the liquor 


traffic. The early closing of the saloon is a move- 
ment upon which all temperance people may unite. 
| * * 
* 


The late Congressman Samuel S. Cox, who died 
in this city last week, was a man of remarkable 
intellectual activity, of great experience in public 
affairs, of unblemished personal reputation, and of 
a social temperament which made him among the 
best liked of our public men. He had been in 
turns journalist, author, diplomatist, and statesman. 
His first term in Congress was in 1857, and from 
that time to this he represented constituencies either 
in Ohio or New York, with the exception of three 
years beginning in 1865, and of the period in 
which he represented this country as Minister to 
Turkey. Though a party man, Mr. Cox was nota 
partisan, and in more instances than one he showed 
that he placed his country before his party. The 
measures with which his name is most closely con- 
nected are: that establishing the life-saving serv- 
ice—which has already saved over 13,000 lives and 
millions ‘of dollars’ worth of property—the expos- 
ure of the “back-pay grab,” the increase of sal- 
aries of the postmen in this city, and the admission 
of the new Territories. He was the author of two 
or three books which were favorably received, and 
of many articles of description and observation. It 
has been thought by some that his reputation as a 
wit somewhat injured his weight as a statesman ; 
but we think that most observers of Congressional 
matters well understood that he was possessed of 
solid and serious qualities of no mean grade. 


A REMEDY FOR SPRING VALLEY. 


W E hope that all readers of The Christian Union 

* read the unrhetorical and therefore eloquent 
description of the “ Death of a Town,” by Father 
Huntington, in last week’s Union. We hope that 
many of them, not oblivious of the law of sympa- 
thy, the first law of humanity, sympathized with 
this unhappy people. Put yourself in his place. 
What if it were your larder that was empty, your 
wife and little ones that were hungry, your home 
that was slipping away from you, you that were 
willing to dig the coal out of the earth for men who 
were willing to pay you for it and were prevented, 
and you who found no remedy for the slow torture 
you were syffering? We think then you would have 
welcomed one who suggested a remedy. Will you 


put yourself in his place for a moment, and listen 
with his ears ? 
When the State has established a system of 
private ownership of land, and, trusting to the. good 
faith of the State, men have invested their savings 
in land, the State has no right to take the land 
away without compensation. But he who seeks 
justice must do justice. This principle, recognized 
in courts of equity, is a principle also of good 
morals. If the possessor of property, not made 
his by individual industry, but parceled off to him 
by the State from the common fund, desires to be 
protected in his possession by the State, he must 
do what the State thinks just. Tons of coal in 
Spring Valley; thousands of homes wanting the 
coal for winter fuel; hundreds of men willing to 
mine it. Why do they not? Because some one 
to whom the State has given possession of the coal 
forbids, except on his conditions. It is not for him 
to fix the conditions; it is for the State. He de- 
mands that the State protect him in his rights of 
property. It is my property, he says; may I not 
do what I will with my own? No! you may not. 
The community has put you in possession of this 
coal which by natural right belongs to the commu- 
nity; if you wish the community to protect your 
possession, you must do what the community thinks 
is just. You have no right to determine autocrat- 
ically what shall be done with the fuel of a com- 
munity ; as the dock corporations of London have 


no right to determine autocratically what may be~ 


done with the commerce of a great city. If you 
seek justice, you must do justice. If not, why not ? 

We thus come, by a different road, to the conclu- 
sion heretofore urged in The Christian Union, that 
the State has a right to determine the minimum 
wages to be paid by the owners of the highways— 
that is, the railroad corporations—and by the 
owners of mining property—that is, by those to 
whom the State has given possession of gifts which 
God gave to humanity. 

If this is a just conclusion, it would furnish a 
remedy for the miners of Spring Valley. If it is 
not just, we shall be glad to have any one tell our 
readers why it is unjust. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


CORRESPONDENT asks us to recommend 

some book or published article against Chris- 
tian Science, for the benefit of a friend who has 
become entangled in that singularly fascinating but 
visionary mysticism. We cannot direct him to any 
such publication. Dr. L.T. Townsend has written 
a volume on Faith Cure, and Dr. Buckley a series 
of articles on the same subject in the ‘“ Century 
Magazine,” but neither of them is directed especially 
to Christian Science. ) 

Nor do we think the best way to meet this or any 
other error is by direct attack. Christian Science, 
Faith Cure, Mind Cure, are all different phases of an 
inevitable reaction against the agnosticism and mate- 
rialism of the age. The doctrine that there is no 
knowledge except what the reason produces begets 
a morbid mysticism—the belief that there is a 
knowledge which the reason cannot even analyze 
and verify; the doctrine that there is no spirit 


except such as is an emanation of matter begets 


the belief that there is no matter except such as is 
an emanation of spirit. All captivating errors are 
those which are half-truths ; the way to rob them 
of their captivating power is to discern the half- 
truth and present it in clearer and more attractive 
forms. Direct attack upon the error rarely has 
any other effect than to intrench it and convert a 
half-faith into a polemical conviction. ‘The coun- 
sel which Christ gave his disciples respecting the 
Pharisees has a wide application, paradoxical as it 
at first seems to be: * Let them alone,” he said ; 
“they be blind leaders of the blind.” 

Christian Science assumes to be based on a tran- 
scendental philosophy. But after an examination 


of some of its publications, and personal colloquies 
with some of its professed teachers, we have come 
to the conclusion that it is not based on any self- 
consistent philosophy. Its most distinguished advo- 
cates do not seem to us to have thought out their 
own problems, or to know the relation of their 
beliefs either to philosophy, to science, or to the 
Bible. Sometimes they appear to be idealists, 
holding that there is no matter; that all visible 
phenomena are but the phantasmagoria of a dream ; 
and that whatever changes the dreamer’s dream 
changes the world he lives in. Sometimes they 
appear to be Oriental mystics, holding that mat- 
ter is real, but always an emanation of mind; and 
that as the mind changes the environment changes, 
somewhat as the tree changes its bark or the ser- 
pent its skin. Sometimes they appear to be pan- 
theists, holding that the All is God, and that since 
God is Eternal and Infinite Goodness there is no 
evil, and what we think evil is illusion. Sometimes, 
on the contrary, they appear to believe in individ- 
ual existence apart from God, and seek to conquer 
an evil which is real, though only temporary, by 
bringing the individual to oneness with God, who 
is the All-Good, and in harmony with whom there 
can be no disease, no pain, no death. 

However the philosophy may seem founded in the 
beginning, the student accustomed to philosophical 
thinking will find the foundation changed before he 
has finished the treatise or the colloquy, and himself 
confronted with conclusions which destroy each 
other. Underlying them all, however, is the calm 
assumption, never argued, always taken for granted, 
that disease, suffering, death, are evils, that they are 
the signs and symptoms of imperfection, that God 
is an unsuffering God, and that to be in unity with 
him is to‘be free from all suffering. If Christian 
Science assumes this in common with much that 
has called itself orthodoxy, so much the worse for 
the self-labeled orthodoxy. The fundamental erro 
underlying other forms of thought and life as well 
as Christian Science is this unspiritual and sensuous 
thought of life which makes happiness, not charac- 
ter, the greatest good, God’s love concerned with 
producing the greatest happiness, not the strongest 
character, and God himself One who ean and 
does look upon sin and suffering without sharing 
the burdens of his children. If an individual has 
become a disciple, of Christian Science, argument 
will generally do more harm than good ; the only 
practicable method is to let the illusion run its course. 
But for prevention there are two recipes to be 
commended to the religious teacher—whether 
preacher in the pulpit or parent in the house- 
hold. First, emphasis on the truth that char- 
acter, not happiness, is the end of life ; that suffering 
is not an evil to be got rid of, but itself the means 
of a higher good; that God himself suffers with 
and for his children; and that the way to be at one 
with God is not to flee suffering, but to aspire to 
the suffering that is divine—that is, the suffering 
of love. Only they that have washed their robes 
white in the blood of the Lamb—that is, that have 
shared his sacrifice with him—are before the throne 
of God in his temple and serve him day and night. 
The other recipe is emphasis on that truth on which 
Christian Science itself lays emphasis, though 
mingling its emphasis now with a denial of the 
reality of suffering, now with a misinterpretation - 
of its significance, always with a denial of its divine 
beneficence—the truth that the soul is superior to 
the body, as God is to the universe ; that there are 
forces in ourselves that are more potent, if we will 
use them, than all the combined forces of our 
material environment ; that there is also outside us 
a Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness 
of body as well as of spirit; and that by laying 
hold on this Eternal and Infinite Energy, this 
Divine but Illimitable and Omnipresent Person, we 
can master the physical and material, sometimes 
banishing disease of body, and always turning 
it to a higher and a spiritual end. He to whom 
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this faith has become a second nature, that nothing 
is ill which ministers to the spiritual, and that the 
spiritual may become conqueror and more than 
conqueror in brave vanquishing or braver endur- 
ance of pain through Him that loved us—such an 
one will not easily be led away from his faith by 
the“vagaries of so-called Christian Science. 


THE ALL IN ALL. 


carpenter conception of creation represents 
' God as apart from nature, and putting it to- 
gether as with glue, hammer, and nails ; as a car- 
penter building his house; as a machinist ruling his 
machine; as an engineer distinct from his engine, 
with his hand on the throttle valve, able to regulate 
it; asa watchmaker distinct from his watch, wind- 
ing it, setting it going, needing now and then to 
wind it to keep it going, and now and then to regu- 
late it to make it go aright. So enter into the 
Christian thought, more or less, a conception of 
miracles and of providence, as of a mechanic put- 
ting his hand upon the machine and changing its 
course and direction with some special purpose. 

Now, this conception of God is absolutely in- 
consistent with our modern thinking, and we be- 
lieve that it is equally inconsistent with the cur- 
rent of Bible revelation. The course of modern 
scientific discovery has been away from any such 
notion of a localized God sitting somewhere in 
the center of the universe and keeping his hands 
upon all the wires that control the mechanism 
which in some past time he has made. Science is 
inconsistent with that carpenter conception of crea- 
tion because it has so enlarged our conceptions of 
the universe that we are no longer able to think thus 
of creation if we view it largely and intelligently ; 
inconsistent therewith because science has enabled 
us to see the processes of creation, the methods by 
which the world has been built up, and we know 
that this mechanical conception of a world as turned 
in a lathe by a mechanic is absolutely false; incon- 
sistent therewith because we know that the universe 
is governed by order and system and law which 
pervades the universe from its center to its extrem- 
est circumference. We are no longer able to think 
that the world stopped in its revolution that a day 
of battle might be extended. We are no longer 
able to think of interference in natural laws that 
violates and sets them aside. If we so think of 
these things, it is because we keep our brain divided, 
and have one hemisphere for religious thinking on 
Sunday and the other for scientific thinking dur- 
ing the week-time—a very unhealthful state of 
things both morally and intellectually. 

Nor do we find this carpenter conception of 
creation in either the Old Testament or the New 
Testament. We do not find there the notion of a 
God setting up bits of machinery and putting them 
together by mechanical processes. Creation is 
never treated of in the Bible in any such way. He 
spoke, and it stood fast. God said, Light be, and 
light was. In other words, by the only method 
then possible, the conception of creation made clear 
in the Bible is this: nature is the manifestation and 
forth-putting power of God, nature is the revela- 
tion and disclosure of God, nature is the story of 
God’s thought and life. There is no way by which 
we can think of God working out in nature except 
by human parallels. The orator does not ingen- 
iously gather together the fragments of a discourse, 
a thought here and a thought there and a thought 
somewhere else, and: put them together. There 
are, indeed, preachers who build their sermons in 
that way, who go into their library Monday morn- 
ing, pick out their text, and read what alJl the com- 
mentators have said on this text, and out of all their 
week’s reading evolve a sermon. But the men who 
have electrified audiences, who have poured life 
into other men, who have stirred men to their 
depths, have not proceeded by any such mechanical 
and carpenter method. There are artists, undoubt- 


edly, who do proceed thus mechanically, by line and 


measure; but the great artist works out his design 


upon the canvas scarcely knowing how he does it. 
When it stands upon the canvas before him it may 
be almost said of him, He spake and it stood fast. 
It is the utterance of his own soul. A man may 
take a rhyming dictionary and select the words that 
rhyme, and, putting them at one end of the line, 
adjust his other lines to match, and so make rhymes ; 
but not so make poetry. The poet sees and feels 
that of which metrical expression is the best expres- 
sion, and utters his soul by means of it. All the 
greatest works of the human mind are the natural ex- 


pression of the mind; and so the Bible represents cre- 


ation as the natural expression of the genius of God. 

And as it represents the creation, so it represents 
God’s rulership over nature—not as being apart from 
nature, but as dwelling within nature and animat- 
ing it. In Him we live and move and have our 


being. The heaven is his throne and the earth is 


his footstool. He is all and in all. God is spirit, says 
Christ.. I am spirit, I say to myself. Whereabouts in 
me is the spirit? It is equally in every part of the 
organism. I am omnipresent in myself. And as 
my spirit is omnipresent in myself, conscious of 
everything that touches me at every part, dominant 
in every part, a will that masters every part, an 
intelligence that recelygs at every part, so we may 
think of God as omnipresent in the universe, his 
will not more in some central star than here, his 
eyes not more in some central orb than here, his 
presence the universal presence. All that we call 
force is but the will and work of God working out 
his own purposes; all that we call law is but the way 
in which he does it ; what we call the uniformity of 
law is but the habit of God in the universe that is in 
his body. What drew that apple from the bough 
to the ground? The law of gravitation? Law 
does nothing. The force that resides in the Infinite 
and Eternal Will in the presence of which we all 
are standing. What holds the rolling world in its 
orb, and takes it on its course? The law of gravi- 
tation? Law does nothing. The one great Infinite 
Force—that is, the one great Infinite Spirit that per- 
vades the universe as the human spirit pervades the 
human body. | 

If we could but rise to this conception, we should 
find it full of perpetual freshness of inspiration. 
If God pervades the universe as the spirit of man 
pervades the body, if there is no central orb where 
he sits enthroned—for the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him, and the earth is but his footstool, 
and all the universe is his dwelling-place—then 
there never jwill be a time, through all eternity, 
when I shall be nearer Almighty God than I am 
at this moment. I may see him more clearly, I 
may recognize him more fully, but I shall not 
stand in his more immediate presence. When the 
thunder rolls among the hills and the lightning 
is flashing, this is no blind force. And I will 


rejoice in the reverberating thunder, and glory - 


in the flashing lightning; for if.the time has 
come, and He would call me home, the bolt 
that brings death is God calling, and will ‘be 
welcome, for it comes from him. And when we 
pick the flower from the sod, and it looks up and 
breathes its fragrance in our nostrils, I will say, 
Thou blessed lily, thou art doubly blessed because 
thy beauty is the beauty of Him. Thou art in Him, 
and thy fragrance is the fragrance of-His love ; and 
the dew that kisses thee is the kiss upon His chil- 
dren, and every ray of sunlight and every phe- 
nomenon of nature and every blade of grass and 
every song of bird are the forth-putting of His will, 
His love, His power, in the presence of whom we do 
always stand. And so, with a deeper faith and one 
more inspiring, we shall say, We believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. 
Science and philosophy have done nothing to sepa- 
rate us from Him. They have done much to bring 
us nearer to Him in whom we live and move 
and have our being. ! 


'| such a hotbed of Ritualism as Keble College. 


A SECOND SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
OXFORD. 


[FROM AN OXFORD CORRESPONDENT. | 


HILE in America the latest blossom of the 

great Chautauqua system is University Ex- 
tension after the pattern of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, with us the latest blossom of University Ex- 
tension is a summer school after the pattern of 
Chautauqua. It must not, however, be supposed 
that in detail there is a very close resemblance be- 
tween our Oxford Extension Summer Meeting 
which is now in session and the Assembly at Lake 
Chautauqua. There the Chautauquans live a free 
and easy life in the midst of manifold natural beau- 
ties, and there is still enough about the place to 
recall the original camp-meeting of ’73; while here 
the students from our Extension cente1s are gath- 
ered in one of the most ancient of universities, 
hoary with antiquity, where everything seems 
touched by the potent hand of a culture that be- 
longs to long-past centuries. To this ‘Mecca of 
scholars,” as an eminent Yale professor has re- 
cently called it, have flocked within the past few 
days some twelve hundred students from various 
parts of Great Britain. They represent all classes 
of the community—artisans, clergy, elementary 
school teachers, and a very large proportion of 
women, who, no doubt, are representative of much 
of the best social and philanthropic work of our pro- 
vincial towns. Last year, as I attempted to de- 
scribe in these columns, the meeting was mainly 
tentative and experimental. This year the pro-— 
gramme shows a great advance in every way, and 
the organization has been much more complete and 


thorough. The meeting has been divided into two 


parts, of which Part I. is more general and popu- 
lar, while Part II. is for more serious and quiet 
study. Part I., which lasted ten days, came to a 
close last Friday, and was attended by the many ; 
Part II. lasts for three weeks, and is being at- 
tended by some 140 students. The meetings and 
lectures are all held in the spacious rooms of the 


new Examination Schools at the foot of the High 


Street, and the Debating Hall of the Union Society 
forms an admirable reception and reading-room. 
The Extension students have been scattered through - 
the city in lodgings, a small party of thirty-five of 
the men being provided with rooms in, Keble 
College. Among these latter was a wellbnewn 
Presbyterian divine from New York, who from the 
first threw himself into the spirit of the thing, and 
was specially amused at finding himself located in 
As 
the only other clergymen present were Scotc 
Presbyterians, it was worthy of note that for onc 
the Presbyterian element was predominant in a 
college that exacts a strict Church of England 
we from every ordinary student that enters its 
walls. 

The inaugural meeting was notable for the very 
interesting speech by Professor James Stuart, M.P., 


of Cambridge, who may well be called the Father 


of the Extension Movement, and who chose to 
give us a minute history of the genesis and devel- 
opment of University Extension in England. No 
man possibly could have been found better able for 
such a task than he whom Cambridge men delight 
to honor as “ Potential Jimmy,” and who has been 
at the bottom of so many of the greater social and 
educational movements of the present generation 
in England. Nearly all the earlier phases of Uni- 
versity Extension were intimately connected with 
himself, and the Professor performed his delicate 
task in a most manly and unassuming way. Tracing 
the growth of the movement from his_own lectures 
to ladies in the North of England some twenty-two 
years ago, he showed how wide-reaching and com- 
plex the system had become. At the present time 
about sixty lecturers are employed on the extension 
systems of Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Dur- 
ham Universities, and some 30,000 students attend 
their courses. As Professor Stuart carefully 
pointed out, the method of Extension teaching is 
everywhere identical. It consists of a course of 
lectures of thoroughly good academic standard, 
delivered by a competent university lecturer in 
some provincial town or city, the lectures being 
of one hour’s duration, and followed by an in- 
formal conversation class. Weekly papers are 
set by the lecturers, and the university holds a 
formal examination at the end of the course for 
all who care to enter. ‘I seem,” said the Pro- 


fessor, looking round at his large audience, ‘as 
I think of the results I have recounted, like a 
man who has left his home upon a long journey, 
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and who, on his return, has found the village 
grown into a town; and the smoke which I have 
ever desired to see rising from the roof of my 


own house has become the smoke, not of a ham- 


let, but of a city.” , 

Regular courses of lectures began next day, the 
more popular and general lectures by men of 
name and fame being given usually in the evenings. 
Every opportunity was given for recreation and 
social enjoyment. Large parties every afternoon 
explored with great zest and enthusiasm the vari- 
ous buildings, gardens, churches, etc., of this ancient 
city, and the neighborhood was well scoured by 
eager geologists. To give an idea of the quality 
and renown of some of the lecturers, it is sufficient 
to state that Professor Max Miiller lectured on 
“The Science of Language” (three lectures, since 
published) ; Professor Samuel K. Gardiner, the 
historian of the Puritan age, lectured on the “ Seven- 
teenth Century ;’ Professor Thorold Rogers on 
‘ Economic Waste’ and “ Vested Interests ;” Sir 
Robert Ball, the astronomer, on “ Invisible Stars ;” 
Professor Hubert Herkomer on “ Wood-Carving ;” 
Mr. Lewis Morris, author of the “ Epic of Hades,” 
on “ Utopias,” and Mr. Henry Faweett on ‘“ Politi- 
cal Economy as a Subject of Women’s Education.” 
Short courses were also given by the more eminent 
of the Extension lecturers both of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and their quality proved how excellent 
is the instruction thus afforded by the universities 
to those who cannot actually reside within their 
walls. Perhaps the best of these were the course 
of Mr. R. G. Moulton, the senior Cambridge Ex- 
tension Lecturer, on Ancient Tragedy, whereby he 
makes non-classical students realize in a most vivid 
yet thorough manner what a Greek play really 
was to a Greek audience ; and Mr. M. E. Sadler’s 
lectures on “‘ The Beginnings of Modern Socialism,” 
which for wise caution and true political insight 
were remarkably tine. Very popular, too, were the 
lectures by the Rev. Hudson Shaw on “The Oxford 
Reformers of 1498,” of Mr. Arthur Sidgwick on 
“ Greek Comedy,” of Mr. E. B. Poulton on “ He- 
redity and Evolution,” and of Mr. J. A. R. Marriott 
on * The Makers of Modern Italy—Mazzini, Ca- 
vour, and Garibaldi.” 

The immediate publication of many of these 
courses was demanded by our enthusiastic visitors, 
and no doubt they will be of use as admirable speci- 
mens of. good Extension work. On the Sunday a 
special sermon was preached at the Cathedral by 
Canon Paget, the leader of the Oxford Ritualists of 
to-day ; and in the evening the Rev. J. M. Wilson, 
the Head Master of Clifton College, a pronounced 
Broad Churchman, preached on “ The Duties of the 
- Student,” in the University Church of St. Mary’s, 
to a very crowded audience. Mr. Wilson began 
by reciting Lord Bacon's “Scholar's Prayer,” 


wherein one of the petitions is: “That from the 


unlocking of the gates of sense, and the kindling of 
a greater natural light, anything of incredulity or 
intellectual night may arise in our own minds 
towards divine mysteries ; but rather that by our 
mind thoroughly cleansed and purged from fancy and 
vanities, and yet subject and perfectly given up to the 
divine oracles, there may be given unto faith the 
things that are faith’s.” ‘The sermon itself was a 
noble vindication of the underlying spiritual basis of 
_ this great. movement, and a clear-sighted indication 
of the duties peculiar to the scholar. ‘‘ Students,” 
said Mr. Wilson, “ are in the truest sense the men of 
Faith. ... . It is, in fact, the duty of the student to 
understand: and believe in and maintain the. su- 


premacy of moral forces. ‘To the vulgar eye physi- 
eal force, wealth, numbers, votes, represent. superi- 


ority, and even merit. By the student they are 
weighed in a different scale. History for him 
teems with instances in which the weak things of 
this world, with truth and justice and God on their 
side, overcame the things that are mighty. Not to be 
carried away by vulgar estimates, nor be overborne 
by numbers, but to look for the right, and side with 
it in whole-hearted devotion—this is the duty of the 
student.” But if I commence quoting, the whole 
sermon would have to be inserted, crowded as it 
was with admirable teaching, and I am not with- 
out hope that it may yet be reprinted in these 
columns. An excellent concert in the hall of 
Keble College brought Part I. to a harmonious 
close. The utmost good-fellowship prevailed, and 
the audience heartily joined in the famous Balliol 
Football Song, “ Forty Years On,”. of which this 
is the final verse : | 
‘Forty years on, growing older and older, 
Shorter in wind, as in memory long, 
Feeble of foot, and rheumatic of shoulder, 
What will it help you that once you were strong ? 


' God give us bases to guard or beleaguer, 
Games to play out, whether earnest or fun ; 
Fights for the fearless and goals for the eager, 
Twenty and thirty and forty years on !” 


I have seen a room full of Balliol athletes roar 
out this song at a late hour in term-time, but to see 
a vast audience, very largely feminine, join wildly 
in the chorus, “ Follow up! follow up!” was passing 
strange, and clearly betokened moral rather than 
athletic enthusiasm. For those who are remaining 
for Part II., admirable courses are being given. to 
which many of the lectures of Part I. were in- 
tentionally introductory. There is not the same 
breadth of choice as there is at Chautauqua, but the 
programme is quite sufficiently liberal for pres- 
ent requirements, and everything points to future 
development. It is now decided that the Summer 
Meeting be an annual institution here, and next year 
Cambridge organizes one on her own lines. Already 
we have had a more popular but very successful 
Summer School at Blackpool, one of the best-known 
Northern watering-places, with the specific object 
of floating the National Home Reading Union, and 
next month a Summer School opens in Edinburgh, 
which is to be aided by the most famous of the 
University professors there. Thus it is plain that 
the ‘“‘ Chautauqua idea” is gaining firm foothold 
on English soil, and English people are getting 
to see its value and function in their national life. 
Meanwhile it is undoubtedly a good feature that 
the idea is being here worked out on English lines, 
in accordance with the English genius; but this by 
no means lessens our debt of gratitude to America. 

Norman H. Smiru. 

MANSFIELD COLLEGE, Ox¥ForD, Eng. 


WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS IN 
FRANCE. 


By OGpen. 


i 1882 a number of co-operative workingmen’s 
1 societies in Paris began an agitation to secure 
contracts for public works, both of the city and the 
nation. M. Floquet, the Prefect of the Seine at 
the time, exerted himself to comply with the de- 
mands of the workingmen, and sought to meet the 
case by reviving an old law of 1848, under the 
terms of which such contracts as those asked for 
could be let under certain restrictions. But the 
Minister of the Interior, Waldeck-Rousseau, to 
whom the matter had finally to be referred, de- 
clined to proceed hastily, and determined first to 


appoint a commission with power to investigate 


the whole question. Such a commission was 
speedily named, and its duty was declared to be to 
inquire: (1) As to the proper and legal way of 
giving workingmen’s societies a share in the public 
works; and (2) as to what. degree the system of 
co-operation was already in force, and might be ex- 
tended, by the voluntary granting, on the part of 
employers, of a share of profits to their employees. 
The commission began its work March 20, 1883. It 
held thirty-five prolonged sessions, from time to time, 
the last being on May 30,1888. Its full report has 
just been issued by the French Government, in 
three large volumes. 

It was long before French workingmen attained 
their present legal and political advantages. No 
less a person than Thiers declared in the Assembly, 
January 22, 1850, when making his report as chair- 
man of a committee appointed to consider a pro- 
posed law more distinctly legalizing workingmen’s 
associations, ‘ Associations of workingmen mean 
nothing but anarchy in industry.” Naturally, he 


condemned the proposed law, and it was rejected. 


A distinct gain was made in the law of 1867 grant- 


ing charters to workingmen’s societies under certain 


conditions. ‘Those conditions were certainly not 
very liberal; for example, the fees exacted by the 
State for each charter were excessive, and no asso- 
ciation was allowed to have a capital of over $120,- 
000, thus preventing the largest undertakings; yet 
even this was better than anything going before it, 
and it is under this law that many of the existing 
associations were formed. Still, the number of or- 
ganizations was not large—only 35 or 40 in Paris 
seventeen years after the law was passed, and of these 
no more than seven or eight were of much impor- 
tance. A new and great stimulus was given to their 
formation, however, by the law of 1884 on “ syn- 
dicates””—a law expressly designed to facilitate the 
securing of public contracts by organized working- 
men. Thus, in 1885, the year of the last official 


statistics, there were in Paris 74 co-operative pro-. 


ductive societies. ‘These had an annual income of 


$1,510,000, and an outlay of $1,100,000. They. 


performed work of the value of $19,600,000, and 
20 of them distributed profits. Yet the total mem- 
bership was only 5,000. 

Putting the total working population of Paris at 
700,000, it would seem that the associations had 
made small headway. The same inference is 
led to by a glance at the extraordinarily small 
membership of some of the oldest and best-known 
societies. Thus the opticians, whose society dates 
from 1849, and who have done work of a total 
value of $6,000,000, have a membership of but 112. 
The joiners, who date from 1848, number only 16; 
the filemakers, but 21; pianomakers no more than 
18. The society of printers is the only one ap- 
proaching the numbers of corresponding English 
and American organizations, and its membership is 
less than 1,500. 

These facts are to be understood only by the fur- 
ther fact that few of these societies are, strictly 
speaking, co-operative. None of the prosperous 
ones are so. Only the later and feebler societies, 
like those of the coachmen and building carpenters, 
are true to their name and share profits among all 
the workmen they employ. The rest are little more 
than close corporations, all whose employees are 
under a system of fixed wages. The principal dif- 
ference to be observed between such workingmen- 
employers and a single capitalist is that the former 
are much more exacting, require higher skill on the 
part of their employees, and enforce a stricter dis- 
cipline among them. A fair sample of the opera- 
tions of societies of this kind, misleadingly called 
co-operative, may be found in the detailed account | 
of the association of carpenters of Villette. Organ-_ 
ized in 1881, it has a membership of 180, and a 
capital of $16,000, in shares of $20, all subscribed 
by the members. [n 1885 it distributed profits of 
$6,000. Yet, as a delegate from the society ex- 
plained before the Commission, it is a very close 
corporation. Entrance into it can be had only after 
a service of four or five years, and full membership 
is not to be won even then; a man is put on proba- 
tion, as it were. A committee of ten have absolute 
control of the society, arrange all contracts, keep 
the books, fix wages, ete. ‘ Why,” exclaimed a 
member of the Commission, on hearing of these 
details, “it is a centralized republic which you have 
established.” And the delegate replied, “To be 
sure it is; we could not get along with any other 


kind.” 


THE LAW OF CHURCH 
CITIES. 


By THE Rev. Junius H. Warp. 


GROWTH IN 


HERE are always some half-dozen churches in 

a great community that take the lead because 
they represent strength in the service, in the pul- 
pit, in the character of the assemblage, or in all 
these pointscombined. People like strength; they 
go from strength to strength in search of it; and 
great religious centers in our cities, one or more as 
the case may be, are not so from the caprice of the 
people ; they grow out of facts which are realities 
and which control the minds and hearts of the 
public as any great central issue controls them. 
Whenever an influential congregation where this 


interest centers undertakes to say that the church 


shall be a club-house, and that their civilities to 
strangers are offered out of their abundance rather 
than in the spirit of charity, the public feels indig- 
nant that the strong things should net be common ; 
and to a certain extent this indignation is justified. 
No one liveth here to himself. The strong things, 
whether in churches or in politics or in life, must 
be common property. | 

The important point is how this question can be 
solved in {justice to pew-holders, who have unques- 
tionable rights, and in fairness to the public, who, 
to a certain extent, represent agencies that make a 
religious center what it becomes. In many fash- 
ionable churches the pew-holders might have a 
delightful club-house every Sunday morning and 
keep it to themselves; but a considerable part of 
the prestige of such a church is due to the 
public recognition that it has something for the 
people at large, and what it receives on the 
ground of recognition of its strength it is under 
obligation to return in the form of generous 
administration. There is a principle of give and 
take here which is not always considered, and no 
large conception of the relation of strong religious 
centers to the community can be had where it is 
not recognized as central. The solution of the dif- 
ficulty which everybody feels in the crowding at a 
few of the leading churches, when there is plenty 
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of room elsewhere, is not to be reached in the 
attempt to turn away the crowd, nor is this solution 
one which even pew-holders would consent to. 
Wherever a church, by reason of its preaching or 
its worship or its public prestige, meets certain 
great human instincts, it should be recognized for 
its usefulness to the public, and regulations should 
be made for the larger opportunities of usefulness 
which are presented to-day. It is possible, through 
the spirit of accommodation on both sides, to reach 
a greatly enlarged usefulness without turning away 
outside people, and without giving offense or doing 
injustice to those who rent pews, and upon whom 
fall the burdens ’of the maintenance of religious 
ministrations. The chief public service in these 
churches is ingthe morning. There is no reason 
why forces might not be so massed and services so 
multiplied that all who desire to attend worship in 
these places should have a fair opportunity. Usually 
no one is ready to attend services before ten o'clock, 
and for the pew-holders of the most popular city 
churches service at half-past eleven would be more 
acceptable than one at half-past ten. Now, if, in 
Episcopal churches, the morning prayer and sermon 
were at ten o’clock on one Sunday, and if, on the 
following Sunday, the Holy Communion and sermon 
were at the same hour,and if, on the,Sunday follow- 
ing, the litany and sertnon came at the same hour, 
and this system of rotation were followed up, nearly 
every stranger who desired to attend service in that 
church could be fairly accommodated,and enjoy every 
variety of ministration that the church afforded. 
There is no reason why sermons at such an hour 
should not be just as good as those which may be 
given at a later hour, nor why the sermon and the 
entire worship should not be as strong and as satis- 
factory. If, at half-past eleven, the pewed church 
people had their sermon and communion, and were 
_ protected in the enjoyment of such peaceful and 
quiet worship as they desire, both the outside peo- 
ple who now press hard at the chief service for ad- 
mission and the regular worshipers who are close 
pressed for room would be equally suited. Such a 
manifold ministration might be established in other 
churches by doubling the morning service at differ- 
ent hours or in a different form. This plan, how- 
ever, would require increased ministrations, and if 
the free offertory were used at the people’s service 
as distinguished from the pewed service, a large 
part of the expense for the additional ministrations 
would be met without increasing the burdens of the 
regular parishioners. Inthe same way, these strong 
parishes in different denominations might be sub- 
sidized for various ministrations in the afternoon 
and in the evening, giving every one good preach- 
ing, good singing, and strong worship, and satisfy- 
ing thousands of people where only hundreds are 
satisfied to-day. 

This outline of what is possible is suggested as 
indicating how services may be multiplied and the 
law of church growth may be adapted to the meth- 
ods of its operation in large municipalities. It is 
not possible to change the laws of man’s nature ; 
it is possible to so adapt ourselves to them that the 
results shall be proportionate to the opportunities 
for using them. ‘There is no reason to believe that 
this crowding to hear a strong preacher or to take 
part in a strong service will be diminished in the 
years to come, and the gains to Christian life and 
work must be, to a certain extent, gains that are 
reached through the better administration of the 
parishes to which the multitude come for enlight- 
enment and instruction. The average man, and 
_ even the poor man, likes good preaching and good 
music, and feels that, if Christianity is what it is 
said to be in the New Testament, he should not be 
entirely excluded from the strong preaching and 
the strong worship. This intense craving for the 
best that the Christian church can give in large 
communities is natural and healthy, and should be 
gratified in a way which does credit to ministers 
and parishioners, where preaching and worshi 
meet the needs of the greatest number. The diffi- 
culty is to induce the authorities of the strong and 
popular parisb to rise to the greatness of their op- 
portunity, and to meet with suflicient comprehen- 
sion the duty which lies before them. Where no 
division of services is allowed, where acceptable 
worship and preaching at different hours are not 
established, there is no outlet, and overpressure 
must continue; but where services are multiplied, 
and the clerical force is increased without the dim- 
inution of strength in single services, the law of 
growth finds freedom for its development, and the 
Christian church in its strength and beauty con- 
stantly reaches a growing number of people in the 
way to do them the most good. 


TANGIERS IN MIDSUMMER. © 


By CarominE D. Camp. 


“ A FRICA in July!” Our friends said it was 

absolutely impossible for us to go there, and 
painted vivid pictures of the miseries in store for 
us. So we went, just to see if it was as dreadful 
as they said. | 

Tangiers did not look dreadful as we steamed 
into its wide bay. It is not a pretty city—a con- 
fusion of white houses rising on low-lying hills. A 
large boat came bounding over the waters to the 
steamer’s anchorage, scattering the leaping por- 
poises in its swift passage. One of its Arab oars- 
men came on board. His pleasant ‘Speak Eng- 
lish!” raised our hopes ; but we soon found that his 
entire English vocabulary was contained in that 
enticing sentence. However, we took our places 
in his boat, and then it was that our hearts sank 
within us as we remembered the prophets of evil. 
For these Arabs have an incredible fluency of 
speech and energy of gesticulation. When they 
should insist upon an enormous fare, as they 
certainly would, how were we ever to withstand 
them ? 

Yet even in that dark hour we found them interest- 
ing. They were a motley company. The leader 
was a tall, lightly built young fellow, whose clear- 
cut, brown face was almost American in its quick in- 
telligence. His white trousers, hanging very full 
from the belt and reaching only to the knee, his 
loose white shirt or blouse, and full red sash, gave 
him absolute freedom of motion, and we could 
watch the play of muscle in the bare brown arms 
as he plied his oar, talking in broken German to 
one of the ladies. ‘This display of learning evi- 
dently amused his comrades and counterparts. An 
old Moor lounged near, taking snuff and gravely 
watching the strangers. There was a comical 
contrast between the two small boys in the party, 
the richly dressed little Moor stealing frequent 
glancee, but preserving his dignity, while the little 
negro, black and comical as only a little negro can 
be, inspected us curiously, laughing with delighted 
amusement at our queerness. : 

There is one wharf in Tangiers. When we 
reached it, whither had fled our fears? For we 
were met by the “commissioner” of a hotel who 
spoke English, silenced the clamorous “ Arab 
hordes” by the blackness of his frown, and bore us 
off, his own especial prey. : 

Our arrival had been fortunately timed. It is 
the season of the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
the last steamer was about to sail, carrying five 
hundred Moors. From our balcony we watched 
them thronging down the narrow street to the 
beach, slow-moving and stately in the voluminous 
folds of their loose white robes, or shelahs, and the 
grandeur of their great turbans. An Arab “ cleared 
for action” like our rowers is a very different per- 
son—lean, erect, supple, and swift as a bird. Is 
Carlyle right in his idea that dignity is, after all, but 
a matter of raiment? But when these men reached 
the shore their dignity must have suffered a severe 
strain. Each man’s luggage was seized upon the 
shoulders of two Arabs, borne through the shallow 
water, and deposited in a large rowboat. And 
then the stately owner was treated in exactly the 
same manner. The friends who were watching 
the departure sat upon their feet on the beach, as 
motionless as heaps of sand, which, in their soiled 
white garments, they much resembled. | 

In the coolness of the late afternoon we explored 
the streets under the guidance of the “commis- 
sioner.” He looks and acts like an opera-singer, 
and may have abandoned the profession for the 
more profitable one of guiding the unwary traveler, 
and receiving a modest commission on his purchases. 

Tangiers is certainly a disagreeable little place. 
We are tempted to stop every European we meet 
to inquire what brought him and why he stays. 
The main street is steep and narrow, lined with 
shops. These are never more than twelve feet 
deep and six in width. The proprietor lounges in 
the little doorway, a picturesque figure against a 
background of rich Oriental colorings. Rugs, gay 
slippers, silver and enameled jewelry, baskets, 
burnooses, scarfs, handkerchiefs—all are visible at a 
glance. | 

We watched the silversmiths at their work, mar- 
veling at the delicacy of work done with such prim- 
itive tools. Then, in a brass-beater’s shop, we saw the 
manufacture of the pretty brass trays. The plates 
of brass were polished on a large wheel by one 
Arab, the design roughly sketched by another with 
sharp compasses, a third with his hammer finished 
the operation—a miracle of dainty tracery. And 


then a fourth performed another miracle, changing 
several of the completed trays into good English 
gold. Our friends will enjoy these gifts, but the 
best part of the purchase is not transferable. For 
how can we put before them the little shop, ringing 
with the clang of the hammer, the keen, dark 
stent the beautiful Arab horse in the sunny door- 
way! 

The streets are thronged—Jews who seem to have 
stepped from the canvas of Munkacsy; Moors, 
always in the loose white robe and hood, in texture 
varying from coarsest canvas to gauze and satin, 
but in fashion the same through centuries; negroes, 
their blackness intensified by the brilliant colors 
they love; Riffs from the coasts, their bare heads 
close-shaven, except for the long lock by which 
Mahomet is to pull them up into heaven (a task 
which they evidently regard as so difficult that 
every convenience should be provided); here and 
there a European, generally with elevated nostrils; 
beggars asleep in the roadway ; filth everywhere; 
over it all the jargon of many voices. There are 
no trees and no carriages. Black slaves with water 
jars are bickering for precedence at an old Moorish 
fountain. The donkeys push you out of their way 
with their noses, but the Moor is particular, and 
carefully holds his shelah aside, away from the 
contamination of your touch. Indeed, you may be 
humbly grateful if he does not accompany the act 
with a “ Sch-ya-a-ah !” as if, in all its richness, his 
Oriental language held no adequate expression of 
his contempt. 

The Jewesses are bare-headed, in sharp contrast 
to the Moorish women. These are veiled, as we 
had heard, but the veil is merely an adjustable fold 
of the dress, which otherwise does not differ from 
that of the men. In their curiosity to see the bar- 
barous foreigners, several of these women forgot to 
hide their faces as we met them. After one 
glance we felt that the veiling was really a delicate 
attention, nature having been so very unkind to 
them. 
For our next expedition we took donkeys. The 
ornamental guide tripped it lightly over the cruel 
stones in his pointed patent-leather shoes, but as 
for us, we appreciated the comfort of the pack- 
saddles, even with the pleasing uncertainty (soon 
changed to unpleasing certainty) as to the disposi- 
tion of our steeds. Through the steep streets, some-- 
times between cactus hedges overgrown with bam- 
boo and draped with the vivid orange of the 
nasturtium, up, up, we rode to the palace of the 
Governor. The building includes police station and 
prison. We looked into the latter—a large room 
where prisoners of all classes are confined together 
“until the Governor lets them out.” They were 
braiding straw into hats and baskets, though so 
heavily shackled that motion seemed impossible. 
The police station is a single room, open to the 
street, its alcoves containing mats for beds. 

The palace itself was a disagreeable surprise. 
Fresh from the marvels of Alhambra and Alcazar, 
we had imagined these blank and bare-looking walls 
glowing inside with rich evidences of Moorish taste. 
But this, the richest of all, was less adorned than 
many private houses in the once Moorish cities of 
Spain. By narrow winding passages, through old 
courts where roses, chicory, and pumpkins grew in 
confusion, we were led to the inner court of the 
palace. As in all Moorish houses, it is surrounded 
by a colonnade of the beautiful horseshoe arches. 
Of the sixteen marble pillars, each is a monolith, 
shaped like a palm tree, largest in the middle, 
tapering toward capital and base. From this court 
opens the state drawing-room, where ambassadors 
and foreign consuls are received on their infrequent 
and ceremonious visits. The fine old ceiling is of 
olive-wood and gilding. And what alcove is this? 
That, we learn, is for the lawyers; they are kept 
together, in a place apart! Evidently the instinct 
‘of self-preservation is strong in this Governor. 

The daily life of his harem we found very inter- 
esting. The kitchen proved to be a tiny closet, 
with a few simple utensils and a pot to hold the 
charcoal fire. A gigantic negress guided us through 
the various rooms, grouped around a square court, 
all rich in the old Moorish tiles whose glazing is 
among the lost arts. In one room a pretty baby 
lay asleep in a very primitive wooden cradle, cov- 
ered with costly lace. Everywhere we were pleas- 
antly greeted, and soon found that our curiosity 
was mutual. 

The favorite wife came forward and took our 
hands with the sweet welcome of ashy child. And 
such she seemed, with her gentleness and her soft, 
dark beauty. Her dress, of white silk gauze, 


suited the delicacy of her features. From her little 
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ears hung slender hoops of gold strung with gems, 
and so large that they touched her shoulders. She 
herself showed us her pretty rooms, enjoying our 
expressions of delight, and constantly running her 
dainty fingers over our traveling suits, or timidly 
taking some little convenience which she examined 
with wondering eyes. A small fan seemed to give 
her especial pleasure, and it was comical to see her 
practicing with it, fans being rare in Tangiers. 
Meantime the slaves crowded round us, pointing 
out new oddities to their mistress. 

The bedroom was carpeted with rugs, and hung 
with tapestry representing a Moorish colonnade. 
The gay, rich wardrobe hung from pegs on the 
wall. A lace-draped bed and toilet-table looked 
incongruous enough amid their surroundings. In 
her sitting-room we noticed an embroidery frame, 
and the basket from which she had just eaten 
breakfast, with the slender, pointed iron rods she 
had used as knife and fork. It was altogether a 
delightful morning, but, oh! how empty of interest 
or hope must be the life in that perfumed still- 
ness ! | 

As we passed down the street, a young woman, 
seeing us, invited us to enter her house—a very 
unusual kindness. The tiny house, not twenty feet 
square, and but one story in height, was divided 
into four rooms. The bedrooms we could distin- 
guish by the straw mats on which these people 
sleep; the kitchen by the charcoal pot; the family 
room by the blossoming plants. 

We next peeped into a boys’ school—a single 
room, unfurnished, and lighted only from the door. 
The grim old master sat on the threshold awaiting 
his pupils—anything but an alluring figure. Within, 
a few boys were playing in the semi-darkness, 
their shoes in a heap near the door, and a pretty 
little girl was teasing them to the best of her ability. 
Her brother knew one word of English. He pointed 
out the mite with a proud “ Beauty! beauty!” In 
one corner of this ‘hall of learning a sheep was 
placidly breakfasting on a little hill of rubbish. 

On Saturday afternoon the market-place is an 
animated picture, for the Moors congregate from 
miles around for the Sunday fairs. Snake-charmers, 
jugglers, and beggars add to the clamor. Silent 
amid the confusion sit the veiled Moorish women, 
some with babies mysteriously fastened in the back 
of their robes, some leaning against their camels, 
all awaiting purchasers for their vegetables or the 
embroideries into which they have put so many 
patient stitches. A group of men was gathered 
about a “restaurant” where beef, cut into strips 
and impaled upon slender iron rods, was rvasting 
over a fire between two flat stones. One penny 
bought twelve of these morsels. 

Tangiers is not a city of progress. It is proba- 
bly much the same now as in its far-reaching past— 
for it has a past, this Tingis of the ancients. Phe- 
nician ships have ridden in its harbor. It has called 
Carthage mistress. Its streets have rung with the 
regular tread of the Roman legions and the undis- 
ciplined tramping of the Vandals extending their 
dreaded sway over the fair coast regions of the 
North. It has echoed the muezzin of the Moslem 
and the angelus of the Portuguese. Through 


Catherine of Braganza, wife of Charles II., it. 


passed to the English, who garrisoned it for a time, 
but abandoned it as a useless expense. To-day we 
can wonder at their want of foresight, for, in event 
of war, its ownership by a hostile power would make 
it difficult for England to provision Gibraltar. Here 
Colonel Kirke and his “ Lambs” practiced the 
cruelties in which, in the Monmouth Rebellion, they 
showed themselves so proficient. Samuel Pepys 
spent some years here as Treasurer. Can you not 
fancy him threading his way through the streets, 
mERING escaping the scrutiny of those inquisitive 
eyes! | | 
In visiting Tangiers we have found no unusual 
discomfort. The heat, except in the middle of the 
day, is not oppressive. The hotels are good, the 
prices not exorbitant. It is an easy trip from Cadiz 
or Gibraltar, and we should advise travelers to take 
it if possible. For Oriental life is. certainly very 
interesting, and nowhere else, perhaps, can it be seen 
with so little effort 

This evening we spent a few moments in the 
cafés, where groups of men were playing cards on 
the floor, every face alert, their yellow slippers in 
a heap on the edge of the rug. Then we listened 
to the monotonous wail of prayer from the pilgrims 
whose tents are pitched on the beach below us, 
just under the city wall. Now, as I step out on 
my balcony, there has fallen a hush over the noisy 
city. The moon has just set, and, in the clear twi- 
light, the stars over the low hills are gleaming 


down on city and sea, as they have done through 
the centuries. The only sound is “ the long sigh 
of the waves.”” To-morrow we leave Tangiers, and, 
if the parting be without regret, yet we are very 
glad that we have passed these few days in a world 
so different from our own. 

Morocco, July, 1889. 


BIBLES. 


By THE Rev. Epwarp W. GiInMAN. 


1", the invention of printing with movable type 
has dene much for the wider circulation of 
the Scriptures, the subsequent invention of stereo- 
type and electrotype plates has done no less to 
secure uniformity in the printed text, and to make 
the Bible, as it is read by English-speaking 
people throughout the world, substantially one 
book. It is interesting, at the same time, to ob- 
serve the unwillingness of Bible readers to allow 
any tampering with the text, whether the de 
sign be to remove archaisms or to improve the 
rendering. As a rule, the form of sound words 
which has come down from the fathers is pre- 
ferred to any modifications suggested in the in- 
terest of scholarship or of sect. Emendations, re- 
visions, substitutes—covering the whole Bible or 
separate books—are very numerous, but with won- 
derful tenacity the authorized version has kept its 
place in the affections of the people. | 

And yet the standard Bible of to-day, in its text 
and accessories, has come to be what it is by a 
series of modifications, more or less pronounced, 
extending through more than two centuries ; and a 
careful comparison of editions enables one to deter- 
mine the exact date of almost every deviation from 
the version as it left the hands of the translators. 

Changes came in at an early day, both through 
design and through carelessness. As early as 1659 
William Kilbourne published a pamphlet calling 
the attention of the English people to “dangerous 
errors’’ which he had discovered in several “late 
printed Bibles ;”’ and Thomas Curtis, in 1833, in- 
veighed against “the existing monopoly ” as inade- 
quate for the protection of the authorized version. 

The original editions were by no means immacu- 
late, and exact conformity to them would be utterly 
discordant to modern taste. To say nothing of 
obvious typographical errors, neither the black let- 
ter nor the variable spelling of 1611 would be tol- 
erated to-day. The proofs of early editions were 
read less carefully than they would be now, and 
the usage of the period allowed great diversity of 
spelling, superfluous letters being introduced or 
omitted as the most convenient way of adjusting 
the lines, so that the forms “she” and “shee,” 
“shall be” and “shalbe,” “more,” “moe,” and 
“mo,” are interchangeable. | 

There is, however, no absolute standard of cor- 
rectness, nor is any one authorized to determine 
doubtful questions ; so that while our modern edi- 
tions of the Bible are printed with greater accuracy 
and greater uniformity than any other book of 
large circulation, variations are not infrequently 
found in spelling, punctuation, italic letters, and, in 
a few cases, in the words themselves. | 

It is a fairly open question whether, in Ruth 
lii., 15, the translators meant to say that “he” 
(Boaz) or “she” (Ruth) went into the city. The 
two folio editions of 1611 differ at this point, giv- 
ing occasion for Henry Stevens to speak of them 
as “the great He and She Bibles,” “the parents of 
millions of our Bibles.” There were he and she 


editions for a year or two longer, and then the 


feminine pronoun prevailed, and maintained its 
hold (except for a limited time in some American 
editions) till the revisers in 1886 sent it to the 
margin. | 

The “vinegar” Bible, a splendid folio, with 
pages measuring twenty inches by twelve, is so des- 
ignated from a misprint in the head-line of a column 
in Luke, “the parable of the vinegar ”’ for “ vine- 
yard.” It was printed at Oxford in 1717 by Bas- 
kett, and has been called “ a basketful of errors,’’ so 
that it has a bad name, although the misprints do 
not appear to be numerous. Two of them, how- 
ever, are worth mentioning. In Acts iii., 24, in- 
stead of the proper reading, “ Yea, and all the 
prophets from Samuel and those that follow after,” 
the Vinegar Bible has, “Yea, and the prophets 
from Samuel and all those that follow after ;” and 
in Acts iv., 24, instead of “when they heard that, 
they lifted up,” it reads, “when they had that, 
they lift up.” | 

Such errors remind us of a book of: much later 
date, known as the “ to remain Bible.” A _ proof- 
reader in doubt about a comma sent to inquire 


of his superior, and the direction written on the 
margin indicated that it was “to remain.”’ But as 
the direction was misunderstood, the comma went 
out and the words went in, so that in Gal. iv., 29, 
the text became—“ persecuted him that was born 
after the Spirit to remain even so it is now.” ‘This 
was in a Cambridge 12mo of 1805, but, singularly 
enough, it was repeated in an 8vo edition of that 
year, and again in a 12mo in 1819. 

Of the minor variations in different editions, 
many were made intentionally, and they have been 
perpetuated in accordance with the rules of the 
office where the printing is done. In orthography, 
for example, many English Bibles differ from the 
American standard in such words as cloke, sope, 
scull, milstone, our’s, their's, plow, caterpiller, 
cieled, for cloak, soap, skull, millstone, ours, theirs, 
plough, caterpillar, ceiled. 

The reading found in a black-letter folio of early 
date in Rev. xxii., 5, “and there shall be no light 
there,” would be set down by every one as a mis- 
print not likely to be copied into any other edition. 
But an error which does not offend the eye or ear 
may very easily be perpetuated. Thus innumera- 
ble editions from the time of Blayney (1769) down 
to the present day make Paul say, in 2 Cor. xii., 2, 
“T knew aman in Christ about fourteen years ago,” 
when the correct reading is “above.” No editor 
would have introduced this change. But a note- 
worthy passage in Judges is very different. In Old 
English the particle to was sometimes prefixed to a _ 
verb to denote intensity, as we read in Wycliffe, 
‘he to-brac the stow.” But some editor in the last 
century mistook this word “to” for the sign of the 
infinitive, and, finding in Judges ix., 53, the words, 
“a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
Abimelech’s head, and all to brake his skull,” he 
corrected the spelling of the verb and made it read 
‘all to break his skull,” as if the meaning were for 
the sake of breaking. Adam Clark, adopting this 
view, proceeded to comment upon the rendering 
as “a most nonsensical version ” of the Hebrew; 
showing that he was more familiar with the Hebrew 
than with the English of the sixteenth century. 

In what has been called “the wicked Bible” (a 
very rare book, one copy of which may be seen in the 
Lenox Library) the reading “Thou shalt commit 
adultery,” Exodus xx., 14, was, of course, acci- 
dental or malicious ; but the word “idle” in Zech- 
ariah xi., 17, which has crept into some editions 
both in England and this country, looks very much 
like a hasty attempt to improve the sense. Any 
proof-reader might be strongly tempted to substitute 
‘idle shepherd’ for “idol shepherd,” as a legiti- 
mate correction, especially if he could find antece- 
dent authority for the change ; and yet it is unques- 
tionably an error. | 

This reading has been pointed out in the stereo- 
type editions of Phinney’s quarto Bible which 
began to be printed at Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1822 ; 
but it did not originate there. The publisher an- 
nounced that he had consulted four copies printed 
in Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and London, 
and where they differed he followed that which 
seemed to be most agreeable to the Hebrew, always 
adopting some one of the English copies as his 
authority, “ except in the mode of spelling, in which 
he generally followed Johnson.’’ The proofs of 
this Bible were read with the greatest care, and a 
premium was offered the men in the establishment 
for any error they might discover. As Oxford 
editions of 1793 and 1801 had the “ idle” error, it 
is altogether probable that the Cooperstown press 
followed that authority and is not responsible for 
introducing a wrong reading. It does not appear 
that this error has been detected in any recent 
editions. 

The standard of the American Bible Society, to~ 
which all its recent editions of the authorized ver- 
sion are conformed, is the result of a painstaking 
collation of copies instituted as long ago as 1847, 
by a committee of which Dr. Gardner Spring was 
chairman. This collation embraced all the details 
of typography, such.as orthography, capitals, italics. 
punctuation, hyphens, brackets, ete. ‘The resulting 
work appeared in 1851, and was received with great 
favor. Some years afterwards complaint was made 
against some changes which had been introduced, 
chiefly in the chapter headings, on the ground that 
it was not the province of the Bible Society to 
undertake any editorial work of that kind; and, 
out of deference to the wishes of a great many of 
the Society’s friends, it was decided to omit every 
alteration which had not the sanction of previous 
editions. ‘This was accordingly done, without dis- 
turbing the other valuable work of the committee. 

No edition of the Bible has ever received more 
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critical care than that known as the Cambridge 
Paragraph Bible of 1873, edited for the Syndics of 
the University Press by F. H. A. Scrivener, whose 
recension of the text is designed to present, not 
what the translators actually gave to the world, but 
what they would have given if their work had been 
carried through the press with as much care as is 
now demanded. He restores some original readings 
which have been lost, but retains many modifications 
which have been sanctioned by long use. In this 
respect his work differs from the Oxford reprint of 
1833, which simply reproduced all the peculiarities 
of one of the editions of 1611. Dr. Serivener’s 
edition is specially valuable for the careful sifting 
he has given to the marginal references. 

The importance of having uniformity in the text 
is enhanced by the immense circulation of the Bible. 
The American Bible Society, which prints from its 
own plates alone, issues about 700,000 English 
Bibles and Testaments a year. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which buys printed sheets 
from the authorized presses, circulates more than 
twice as many; while of the volumes issued in 
Great Britain and the United States independently 
of Bible Societies, it is impossible to secure a cor- 
rect estimate. Some of them doubtless contain 
imperfections, but any error that would mislead 
must be very rare. . 


COMPENSATION. 


By Joun VANCE CHENEY. 
LL hearts again shal] heal, - 
Though bruiséd sore they be ; 
The deaf, the dumb, the blind, : 
Shall hear, shall speak, shall see. 


As angles, multiplied, 
Within the circle cease, 

So shall afflictions sharp 
Round, by and by, in peace. 


The dismal mist below 
Is radiant cloud above ; 
And spirits darkened here 
Shall shine with heavenly love. 


Skyward are bound the streams 
That move the busy mills ; 
We that in valleys toil 
Shall sleep upon the hills. 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FOLLOWERS OF PENN. 


ANCE,” cried Polly, “listena moment.” And 

she read: “‘ After traveling some miles, we 
met several Indian men and women, with a cow and 
horse and some household goods, who were lately 
come from their dwelling at Wyoming, and were 
going to settle at another place. ... We pitched 
our tents near the banks of the same river, having 
labored hard in crossing some of those mountains 
called the Blue Ridge. See them there in the 
distance.’ Lance,” said the reader, looking out 
of the window to where the hills lay on the horizon, 
“can anything appear more soft, more inviting, than 
these ascents that this poor man talks of laboring 
hard over? But there’s a little more,” she went 
on. ‘Near our tent, on the sides of large trees 
peeled for that purpose, were various representa- 
tions of men going to and returning from the wars, 
and of some being killed in battle. This was a 
_ path heretofore used by warriors, and as I walked 
about viewing these Indian histories, which were 
painted mostly in red or black, and thinking on the 
innumerable afflictions which the proud, fierce 
spirit produceth in the world, also on the trials and 
fatigues of warriors in traveling over mountains and 
deserts; on their miseries and distresses when far 
from home and wounded by their enemies ; of their 
bruises and great weariness in chasing one another 
over the rocks and mountains ; of the restless, unquiet 
state of mind of those who live in this spirit, and 
of the hatred which mutually grows up in the minds 
of their children—the desire to cherish the spirit of 
love and peace among these people arose very fresh 
in me.’ 

“John Woolman would like the appearance of 
things about here, Lance,” commented Polly, laying 
down his “ Journal” as she sat watching the chil- 
dren filing past from the schoolhouse. 
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| sworn to and never broken.” 


“The sect that he belonged to has done a great 
deal toward making this work a success,” returned 
Lance. “ When money has been needed here they 
have given it generously. Here is an instance: 
One winter the Government decided not to pay the 
Indian boys at Carlisle for work that they had been 
set to do with the understanding that they should 
be paid for it. 
earned by Indians individually is the beginning of 
that possession in severalty which is to turn these 


|. believers in patriarchal institutions into bread-win- 
‘ My boys shall be paid,’ he said. | 
He stated the case at a meeting held in Phila- 


ners and citizens. 


delphia. At the close of the meeting a lady brought 
or sent to him her check for a large amount. ‘ Pay 
the Indian workmen,’ she said, ‘and draw upon me 
for the money.’ And, Polly, she herself filled that 
gap until the appropriation came from the Govern- 
ment again. I don’t remember the exact amount,but{I 
think she gave full five thousand dollars.” The girl 
sat looking at Lance with shiningeyes. “ But you 
know it’s not the Friends alone,” pursued the latter, 
“who give money. There is no sect in this kind 
of generosity; hands have reached out from all 
quarters to help in this cause. But it is in another 
way also that the Friends have been true followers 
of Penn in regard to the Indians. The old treaty 
of peace and friendship that, under him, they 
made with him more than two hundred years ago 
still deserves the praise that Voltaire gave to it when 
he, said that it was the only treaty which was never 
| She was silent a 
moment, and then she added: “Yet how strange it 


| is that, after all this time in which the Indians have 
| been driven away by the sword, it is the sword 
| that has 


saved the remnant of them! Yes, 
Polly,” as the girl looked at her inquiringly, “ it is 
the army that has saved the Indians from extermi- 


army which has made it possible for us now to 
redress as far as we can the wrongs we have done 
them, and to treat them as we ought to have treated 
them two hundred years ago. And at least you see 
that it is a soldier who has brought them here to be 
civilized at last as we should have tried to civilize 
them at first,in the natural way, and that, of course, 
is the scientific way. And now that we are here, 
who is it that takes hold of this work of civilizing 
with a vigor worthy of the cause? Why, the 
Friends. The greater part of all the Indian boys 
and girls who go out into the country from this 
school go into Quaker families.” | 

Polly pondered. “Is it the practicalness of 
them ?” she asked at last, smiling. | 

“ That’s it,” returned Lance. And she laughed 
a little. “Some day I must tell you,” she went on, 
“how this second introduction of the Indians to 
the Friends in Pennsylvania was brought about.” 

Polly left her chair, crossed over the space be- 
tween them, and seated herself at Lance’s feet on 
the dais under the high window; then, drawing 
back a little so that she could look into her friend’s 
face, she said, “ Lance, you may have heard that 
there’s no time like the present; indeed, I heard 
you saying it yourself yesterday. Now begin; I’m 
all ready.” 

“Oh, I never knew the time when you were not 
that, Poll,” retorted the other, smiling down at her. 

“ There isn’t any nicer way to help other people 
to get ready,” said the girl, watching Lance as 
she pushed away the work before her, and smiling 
at her with an affection that softened the sauciness 
into a charm. 

“Tt was only a year and seven months from the 
opening of the school,” began Lance, “before the 
Captain was ready to put into action his belief in 
the necessity of home education for the Indians. 
From the first this method of building up the char- 
acter of the pupils had been a part of the ground 
plan of the Carlisle School. This would give them 
the opportunity to live for a time not only in the 
presence of family life in Christian communities and 
within its influence, as they do here, but to live in 
the families themselves and to gain, by actual contact 
and by experiment of their own strength, a self- 
reliance that only experience gives. | 

“ Now, here, at the end of a year and a half, were 
the Indians beginning to adapt themselves to the 
new order of things and ready to take the next 
step. But where were the homes to send them to? 
‘Try us,’ said Leigh, who, you know, Polly, is a 
Friend. And the Captain resolved to try them. 
Leigh had proposed that they should make the 
first attempt in her own town. And so, one morn- 
ing inthe May of 1881, the Captain, Leigh, and two 
Indian boys set out prospecting. And, truly, no 
searchers for gold were ever more eager for success 


Now, the Captain holds that money | 


nation by the settlers and by each other; it is the 


than were these two whose hearts were set upon the 
uplifting of a race. However much anxiety as to 


what was to be done with them the boys may have 


felt, you know Indians well enough by this time, 
Polly, to be sure that they presented an impertur- 
bable front to the—well, not enemy, it was to be 
hoped, but the inspectors.” | 

“ Really, Lance, this was a more serious under- 
taking than it looks now. Haunting thoughts of 
savages and Indian massacres would rise up, and 
the poor children get credit for fierceness when 
they were only frightened.” 3 

“'That’s true,” answered Lance, with a smile. 
“But although the townspeople here were at the 
very first uneasy at the proximity of the Indians, 
friendly serenity was not so readily ruffled.” Polly 
was looking at her earnestly, too eager for the next 
words to interrupt her by further comment. “It 
was Thursday morning,” Lance went on, “ that this 
party of four started off prospecting. And, strange- 
ly enough, they went to the very county from which 
John Woolman had gone forth upon his mission to 
the Indians. 

“A short walk after leaving the train brought 
them to the simple house of worship. The week- 
day religious exercises of the society were over ; 
but the appeal for the Indians could not be made 
at once, for a matter of business was before the - 


meeting. The strangers walked up the broad aisle 


which ran the length of the room and divided the 
congregation, not according to the price of pews, 
nor by families, but by sex, and seated themselves, 


Leigh among the women, the Captain and the two 


Indian boys nearer to the front and with the men, 
where they waited until the business under discus- 
sion should be ended. But this business, which 


had at first seemed an affair of moments, went on 


and on without any prospect of getting itself ended. 
When one thinks of it, the contrast between war 
and peace could not have been better represented 
in an absolutely simple way than was done in this 
scene. There was the one side eager, incisive, im- 
patient, having swept its vanquished across a con- 
tinent and chafing to dispose of them according to 
the rights of the victor; and there was the other 
full of the sleepy deliberateness of long and pros- 
perous peace and the inertia of a community in 
which one’s grandfather and great-grandfather 
have lived and died in the house that one has 
always lived in one’s self. Here was the dissimilar- 
ity, superficial but very marked. As to the like- — 
ness, which ran deeper, these people were of the 
sect that first upon this continent taught by exam- 
ple that humanity is a bond of brotherhood above 
race distinctions, while the victims of war were to 
the soldier like his own children in the care he had 
for their future. Was there a deeper likeness than 
even this, which, on one side, was tradition rather 
than experience? Was there, under all differences, 
still another affinity that promised to make sword 
and broadbrim co-workers? For a time, at least, 
that morning, it would have looked to any stranger 
as if that assembly would hardly rise to the height 
of a great occasion. The Captain listened at first 
with an amused wonder to the people in whose 
lives there was such sense of leisure that they would 
take more than five minutes to discuss a question 
of expenditure so trifling as to amount to only a few 
dollars. One person suggested one method, another 
member another, but in all that assembly of well- 
to-do people nobody rose and offered to pay the 
money himself, so that he might get home to attend 
to his business. But even in his impatience the 


Captain perceived that this was not through penu- 
riousness, but through an inconceivable 


tention to 
minutia ; the thing must be done only by rules long 
ago laid down—no innovations. But this excess of 
the sense of leisure was beginning to be hard upon 
him. 

“ At length he glanced at Leigh. You can imagine 
her expression, Polly—every feature settled into 


demure attention, and the flash in her eyes as she 


looked back—inimitable! But there was assur- 
ance in her fun—she’s not the kind to find fun in 
failure. For a time the front of battle remained 
unchanged. At last, however, the Captain’s turn 
came. He rose, and presented the cause of the 
Indians with a practicalness that not one of them 
could have excelled, and with a directness that they 
could not have equaled. And he carried his audi- 
ence. As he spoke he could see faces lighting with 
assent and pleasure; for he did not forget to refer 
to their old, disregarded policy and to ask them 
now to prove its wisdom. At the close of his ad- 
dress he had made places for more than the two boys 
whom he had with him that day. As he stood 
afterward answering questions and listening to the 
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comments upon the Indian boys and the questions 
put to them, he realized that this same business 
minuteness which had just been wearying him was 
the very quality that would be most useful in the 
work he was offering them. For, you see, Polly, 
the Indian doesn’t need to be taught speech, except 
how to use the English language—they are a nation 
of orators; they do not need to be taught courage 
and the power to defend themselves, for they have 
been keeping a nation at bay for two centuries: 
but they do need, above all other things except 
an enlightened conscience, to be taught how to 
earn dollars and cents, and how to use them when 
they have been earned, also how not to use them. 
Now, here were these people looking at an Indian 
boy exactly as if he were white, with not even a 
suggestion that this view was odd, and holding out 
to him the plow or the seed to sow in the furrow, 
ready, if he would make himself useful, to pay him 
his wages, and, whether he were an Indian or 
Hottentot, to treat him like a man and a brother.” 

“But if they get on as fast as that,” said Polly, 
“the next generation will be asking, ‘What was 
that Indian question, anyhow?’”’ | 


CHAPTER XVII. 
| BY THE WAY. 


“ Look at our girls across the way,” said Minerva 
—“a quartet while Miss Blatchley is here. I wish 
they’d all stay.” 

“How can three of them help it?” laughed 
Lance. | | 

“Tt’s all very well to say that they live here; 
but what with boarding-school and visiting, we are 
always missing somebody. . It’s all right, of course; 
only the consequence is that the sight of four pretty 
girls all in a row, row, row, and all white, rather 
turns my head.” 

“That’s what you meant when you said you 
nearly lost your balance last night ?” inquired Trix. 

“ Poor child!’ remarked Minerva, looking her 
over compassionately. 

“ They’re going into the office,” said Trix. “ Pol- 
ly’s mailing a letter to that young friend of hers 
who dropped down upon us with such pressing busi- 
ness in Carlisle. How’s that affair progressing, 
Lance ?” 

“The Carlisle business? I don’t know. He 
didn’t tell me anything about it.”’ 

‘It’s come to the point of requiring mystery, 
has it?” 

“Tts present state doesn’t alarm me, and as to 
the future, I don’t know enough to tell what is on 

“ Lance’s ignorances do come in the most tanta- 
lizing places,” observed ‘Theodora. ; 
“It’s unavoidable, Theodora. I have to keep in 

practice for those ‘ to-be-continued-in-our-nexts,’ you 
see.” 

The talk went on, but Lance was silent until Trix 
asked her what she was watching. ) 

“Lilian, as she stood holding the door open for 
the others. There is something of the white lily 
about her—a beautiful sweetness of nature; she has 
the loving word, the gentle touch, the smile like a 
soft radiance; she is the one who likes to do the 
things that other people don’t care to do. I shall 
always remember the first time I saw her ; it was the 
evening that I arrived here, and she came to my 
room. As she stood in the doorway, with her soft 
hair blown about her face by her run in the wind, 
smiling a little, and giving the message as if its 
courtesy chimed in with her own wishes, she looked 
to me like an ideal of girlhood—as if she had 
stepped out of one of those dear old stories that are 
too real ever to grow antiquated. In my strange- 
ness I couldn’t bear to have her vanish.” 

“True of her, Lance. As to the one beside her, 
‘there’s infinite tact there,’ remarked Minerva. __ 

“Yes, and plenty of witchery, and a future, too, 
for her, all ready to flush rose-color under her 
brush.” 

Minerva’s eyes turned upon the speaker grate- 
fully. It was impossible that this praise should not 
come closest to her. “ As to that other vue of our. 
girls,” went on Minerva, her head slightly bent in 
that judicial attitude which proved her right to her 
name, “I’m not so clear as to her; there’s a certain 
uncertainty in the cards, and I rather suspect ’’ (and 
here a fine dimple came out) “ that the nest-building 
is going to delay somewhat the working out of the 
aspirations.” 

“Time enough for those,’ returned Lance. 
“They'll only get a deeper root. But the children 

ve come out again. Where are they going? I 
see now—into town.” | 


“The children !” 
you get that? | 

‘“‘T invented the term, of course.”’ 

“T must goand invent some more occupation for 


laughed Minerva. “ W here did 


my children—my adopted children,” said Materna, 


quitting the room after a word with Minerva. 

‘“ And me too,” cried Trix. 

And with this the little group of workers, whom 
chance had brought together for the moment, dis- 
persed. Thisis the way at Carlisle; the fun comes 
in snatches, but none of it goes by unperceived. 
The jesting word, the retort, the gay laugh, all find 
place here; for the work brings every faculty into 
action, and wits play upon each other, brightening 
the faces as in the old comparison where a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend as iron 
sharpeneth iron. Polly often went to Lance with 
“ Leigh’s latest,” or a speech of Trix’s, or Jason’s 
last retort, or Vesta’s delightful way of telling a 
story, or Minerva’s original points of view. 

Polly had been mailing a letter, but Trix was 
mistaken in her belief that it was to Tony Hathway. 
But that evening’s post brought her one.from him. 
She was thinking it over,and thinking him over, 
as she sat in her room, the letter, which she had 
been reading over asecond time, lying in her lap. 
Tony Hathway was certainly a very vigorous cor- 
respondent ; and Polly was deliberating on the 
subject. He must be toned down, of course, but 
how much? “Shall I let him write me one letter 
for two that he writes now, or two for three ?” she 
laughed. Yet, for all her amused way of putting it, 
the girl was uncertain, and indecision was not a 
quality that Polly enjoyed in herself; she appre- 
ciated it in others because it was a valuable aid in 
leading them to adopt wise outside suggestion. ‘The 
strength of her own predilection was an affair, how- 
ever, which at present did not weigh heavily upon 
her ; how much it would do so in ca she left 
it to the future to determine. At rate, it would 
be Mr. Hathway’s turn first. What perplexed her 
now was that she did not know how much he meant, 
not in regard to herself, but as to things in general 
that they talked about; what was reality in him, 
and what was—the girl hesitated to call it policy 
only because this implied herself of too much im- 
portance. She reasoned out her case clearly 
enough ; and yet in a few moments she read over 
once more a part of the letter, and as she did so 
the color which the first glance at the paragraph 
had brought to her face came stealing faintly back 
again. Well, yes, she thought that probably Mr. 
Hathway really did mean the part about herself. 
But, anyway, what did it matter? Except that, 
of course, it was all right, and such things were 
pleasant enough. And, then, Polly knew what she 
was going to do. | 

Having come to this conclusion, the light clouds 
of her tribulations fled back, leaving the prospect 
clear enough, and she began to plan out in detail 
this thing which she was going to do. And when, 
a few minutes later, Lance came into the room, the 
girl’s eyes were sparkling with eagerness. She 
could find some work for Mr. Hathway if he were 
as ready for it as he seemed. | 

_“You’ve not forgotten that it’s Thursday even- 
ing?” said her friend. ‘ We're going to have a 
good time to-night. Vesta is to be there, and 
Pauline, besides our usual company and some of 
the occasionals. We shall have music ; Cecilia and 
Grace will give us duets, Aurora will sing, and 
Manlius is here this evening—he will accompany on 
the flute. He is very fond of—music. ‘Then, I 
shouldn’t wonder if you played, Polly.” 

“No,” said the girl, decidedly. | 

“ Not if the Captain asks you to? 
Comanche ?” | 

“Oh, Comanche! Yes; I couldn’t help doing 
it then. I shouldn’t want to help it. Oh, Lance, 
it was just splendid!” And she laughed out at 
the recollection. ‘“‘ We went like the wind itself ; 
the snow flew all about the cutter. Why, I held 
my breath, and then once I cried out with de- 
light. Vesta laughed and laughed to see me so 
wild over it. It’s not that I’ve never tried fast 
horses—but this one!”” She came upto lier friend 
iunpressively. ‘ Lance, I do understand a good 
deal of the enthusiasm there must be in this work, 
in spite of the drudgery of it; but I could not, no, 
I could not, stay in that office all day long and 
every day if I owned Comanche. Really, I’m not 


| 
N ot after 


joking.” | 

Lance laughed out. “So you've found your 
limitations? I’m glad you enjoyed your drive, 
however. Vesta told me you seemed in the mood 
for it.” | 

Thursdays were the club evenings. The mem- 


bers were entertainers in turn. Usually there was 
music, and good music, too. There was more or 
less conversation, and sometimes there were games. - 
These called for quick wits, and were entered into 
with a spirit that brought plenty of fun. But the 
meetings were generally small—so many people | 
had letters to write, or found some necessary work 
still unfinished, or had some visitor, perhaps a 
dusky one, who needed attention. 

“Pauline was telling me this evening,” said 
Polly, when she and Lance were again in theirown - 
room, *‘ about the little fellow that she had in 
charge a few weeks three years ago. It was just 
before exhibition, you remember, when there had 
been talk of some Japanese visitors coming. One 
night Pauline heard a singular disturbance in her 
pantry. Reginald assured her it came from rats ; 
but she couldn't believe it. It really came from 
the small new-comer, who was helping himself to 
dainties. ‘ What are you doing here?’ Reginald 
called, severely. The child had not been long at 
Carlisle, or he would not have considered the pantry 
his province. He was not much of a bud himself, 
but his excuses were full-blown. He put his saucy 
little head out of its hiding-place, and in his broken 
English explained that he was looking for the 
Japanese !”’ 

“Dolores did hit you off pretty well, Lance, 
when we five were sitting it out just now over the 
embers,” began the girl a few minutes afterward. 

“Dolores is one of the most brilliant women in 
the garrison,” answered the other. “ Her teaching 
is remarkable, and this is saying a great deal in a 
place where none of that falls to medioerity. But 
she puts everything so originally that you have to 
remember it. She does it in the schoolroom and 
out of it.” 

“ At least I sha’n’t forget her picture of you sit- 
ting in your hammock,” laughed Polly, “and her 
coming by the window and peeping in and not dar- 
ing to speak and tell you how delightfully attract- 
ive that air of perfect idleness was, lest she should 
interrupt the ‘unconscious cerebration’ that she 
has such a respect for, since she’s sure it’s a great 
deal the easiest kind.” 

“It was very good,” returned Lance, with a 
smile that deepened as she moved about the room 
drawing the curtains and preparing for the night. 

“You heard that story at the breakfast-table this 
morning ?” Polly added, after a pause. The two 
had been sitting over a fire on the hearth, with 
which Lance had supplemented the steam, which 
that day had taken its own sweet will and appeared 
to be trying to warm out-of-doors, in which attempt 
it had ignominiously failed. As she spoke she 
looked up at Lance, who came and stood beside her. 

What one ’” asked the latter. 

“It was after they had been talking over our 
storm, and came to blizzards,” answered the girl. 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“The whole thing is a picture to me,” Polly 
went on. “I can see that awful snow whirling and 
blinding, and seeming to be always coming faster 
and faster, and every step of the way danger, and 
every moment’s delay bringing death nearer; and 
women and children, the officers’ families, in the 
wagons, crawling through it to the shelter that they 
might never reach. And you remember, Lance, 


how the officer in charge spurred away on some 


pretext and saved himself, and left them to follow 
as they could. But the soldiers stood by; there 
was no traitor among them. And then, when the 
storm grew worse, the horses in one of the wagons 
so nearly gave out that they had to drop to the 
rear, and could go at only a walk. There was no 
room for the lady and her children in the other 
wagons. I can hear her crying out, ‘ Don’t leave 
me here to die,’ and hear Vesta answering, ‘ No, 
we won’t leave you. I will keep just in front; I 
won’t go faster than you can follow on; I will never 
desert you.’ It didn’t seem anything to her, Lance, 
except as one of the stories of Western life and 
army life. But I’ve been all day going over and 
over that scene.” Her listener said nothing, and 
after a silence Polly went on, her voice deepening : 
“ Lance, it has shown me something about this 
whole work; it was just the spirit that stood by 
and would never desert that fed the strength to 
undertake it; and now, too.” 

Lance looked up at her suddenly, surprised. 

“Yes, but you to see it, Polly—and so quickly !” 

Polly put her head a little on one side and gazed 
at the earnest face opposite her. 

‘Oh, now, Lance, I’m not so stupid as I look!” 

It was a week later that she read her friend the 
following story, which she assured her friend that 
she had picked up. | 
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A CHILD THAT’S STILL. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


my child were but different !” 
The mother said, and sighed. Ah me ! 
Come to this house across the street— 
A child that’s different you shall see. 


“She is so faulty, noisy, rude !” 
Not like the children—well, I mean 
The sweet ideal darlings that 
In dreams and books I’ve often seen. 


“ A moment she is good—an hour 
Perhaps———W hat did you say to me ? 
A different child across the street ? 


Not one that’s still ! That cannot be.” 


Yes, still ; and oh, so very good ! 
That white rosebud below her face, 

She is so still, for hours and hours 
Has nestled in that very place. 


The soft and dainty dress she wears, 
She’s worn (’tis true) a day and night; 
And yet, she is so very good, 
Tis orderly, and spotless white. 


She has not spoken in that time— 
Unless to angels, it may be, 

And they will bear with her, no doubt; 
They know she’s but a child, you see. — 


You guess my meaning. Ah! that gush 
Of loving tears, that sudden thrill, 

Means that you pray your naughty child 
May never be as good and still, 


. Means that you love her as she is; 
And when she’s careless, rude, and wild, 
You'll hold her closer, lest sometime 
She may be like that other child. 


THE HUMAN VEIL. 


OW often our animosities limit our usefulness, 
our enjoyment! We shut ourselves from peo- 
ple who could minister to both, because of super- 
ficial faults that are the result of temperament, not 
the fruits of character. Had we the breadth and 
flexibilities of rounded character, we would put those 
faults on their legitimate level, and accept the gold, 
free of the dross. Character, in a way, is a chemical 
compound. We get so much of this charming trait, 
but we must expect to give up a certain quantity of 
some other charming trait because the two cannot 
exist in equal proportions in the same body. And 
how wise was the Creator in this division! For did 
the same character minister to all our intellectual 
and spiritual needs, how narrow would be the circle 
of friends whom we would draw about us! The 
more sides there are to our own nature, the larger 
the circle of our sympathies, the more friends we 
need to help us. That there will be degrees of 
friendship is only another proof of the varying in- 
tensity of feeling that propels us. Knowing this 
many-sidedness of each nature, how unwise we are 
to let prejudice shut us out from any hand whose 
touch can produce harmony on our life-harp! We 
may think it would produce discord, but is it not 
possible for us to tune the string to the touch that 
could produce harmony? The higher the type of 
mind, the less prejudice controls it. Charlotte 
Bronté says: ‘“ Prejudices, it is well known, are most 
difficult to eradicate from the heart whose soil has 
never been loosened or fertilized by education.” 
_ As the artificial walls that have held men apart 
are lowering, so that each year the promise of a 
universal brotherhood comes nearer, men begin to 
ignore the distinctions that kept them apart ; but the 
animosities that are strongest, the prejudices most 
immoyable, are found between those of the same 
social grade. This is wrong. In the effort to 
annihilate ifnorance, to give to each man the oppor- 
tunity to be himself, unchained by social traditions, 
_ there must be a standing shoulder to shoulder, un- 
moved by personal dislike, seeing the power in each 


to accomplish a common good, and feeling, above 
all things, the need of every man’s contribution. 
All good men and women furnish their share toward 
the world’s development; have the qualities, the 
knowledge, that are necessary to our completement. 
We may not find in them that which would make 
them a necessity to our existence, but we can lay 


aside prejudice, we can crush animosities and see 


in them the honesty of purpose that moves ourselves ; 
we have no right to let personal feeling shut our 
hearts against their good. : 

“Life appears to me too short,” said a woman 
who sounded its depths, “to be spent in nursing 
animosities or registering wrongs. We are, and 
must be, one and all, burdened with faults in this 
world. But the time will come soon, I hope, when 
we shall put them off in putting off our corruptible 


bodies ; when debasement and sin will fall from us 
with this cumbrous frame of flesh, and only the 


spark of the spirit remain, the impalpable princi- 


ple of life and thought, pure as when it left the 


Creator to inspire the creature.” 

The beginning of a year faces us at the close of 
this summer vacation time. We meet to work in 
various ways. To some it is the busy whirl of 


social life, to some the absorbing round of philan- 


thropic effort, to some the silence of a study, to 
some the endless round of prescribed duties rendered 


in return for pay, tosome the narrower and sweeter 
round of household cares ; but everywhere there is | 


the outer wall of prejudice to be battered down, 


the inner fire of animosities to be quenched, that | 
we may see the image of the Creator in the creature, 


and remember the frailty of the humanity that 
enshrines it. : 


A BACHELOR HOME. 
A SKETCH IN CO-OPERATIVE HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 
By W. D. Morrat. 


I.—FINDING A HOME. 


wees two young men meet on the streets of. 


one of our large cities, the question of one, 
“Where do you live now?” is often met with the 
answer, “I do not live; I board.” This reply is an 
eloquent commentary upon the existence of many 
excellent young men whose circumstances do not 
admit of their occupying more commodious apart- 
ments than “a small room, fourth floor back, for a 
single gentleman with a fireplace ”’—as the adver- 
tisements ambiguously read. To such unfortunates 
this narrative, we believe, will prove of interest. 
Somewhat over a year ago two young men occu- 
pied a room in one of the ordinary New York board- 
ing-houses, and their lives were quite all that that 
significant phrase could imply. After two years’ 
sojourn—years notable for heroic efforts to “ make 


themselves quite at home,” as their landlady re- | 
quested—there was evolved from the inner con- | 
sciousness of one of them a sweet vision of happy | 


release from their uncongenial environment. We 
will not dwell upon the circumstances that brought 
matters to an issue. Having taken the step that 
secured our liberty, we can now, from our present 
contented position, view the experience calmly and 
dispassionately. The veil that covers the past has 
not a wrinkle upon it. 

The scheme which promised emancipation to 
these young men presented itself in the form of 
the following proposition: Why could not a com- 
bination be effected with three other young men of 
congenial tastes and dispositions to hire a flat or 
small house, furnish it as convenient, and start 
housekeeping? Surely, in this way the combined 
funds of five young men could account for much 
more than they could individually obtain at board- 
ing-houses for the same sum. in this rather indefi- 
nite form the matter was presented by one of these 
young men to his companion. In answer came 
the objections which we had to face all along our 
pathway. The first difficulty, of course, was the 
choosing of suitable comrades—young men who were 
not only congenial, but whose circumstances were 
such as would not prevent their standing by one 
another for a reasonable length of time—whom, 
for instance, the sweet breath of love would not 
suddenly waft away from our hearth to firesides of 
their own making. Fiancés were therefore de- 


barred 


Then there was suggested the difficulty of con- 
ducting the affairs of five young men of positive 
tastes so as to be satisfactory to all; also the diffi- 
culty of securing proper and trustworthy serv- 
ants. 

These objections occurred to us at once, but they 
were not all. On broaching the subject to friends, _ 
we met many expressions of doubt and discourage- 
ment. “How can five inexperienced young men 
venture upon a scheme involving such risk and 
responsibility? Bachelor housekeepers! Nonsense! 
the terms annul each other. Be assured your 
calculations are based upon ignorance of contingen- 
cies that will arise and overwhelm you. You will 
find unexpected expenses on every hand; you will 


| be the prey of unprincipled servants ; some one will 


become sick ; or some mishaps will occur. Before a 
year has passed you will be in debt and glad to 
stop.” We mention these objections to emphasize 
the fact that we did not enter into our plan blindly. 
These warnings impressed us considerably. Open 
objections we could meet with argument; but, 
knowing our inexperience full well, we had no 


‘means of replying to these hints of hidden dangers 


except defiance. 

The first difficulty was promptly dispelled. We 
had quite an extensive acquaintance, and from 
among our friends we selected three whose tastes 
we believed to be similar to our own, and whom we 
thought would feel disposed to entertain such a 
proposition. On approaching them we found our 
friends highly pleased with the idea; and, while 
they expressed a few doubts, they declared them- 
selves willing to give it a trial. 

At the first meeting the proposition assumed 
the following shape: “It is proposed that we 
form a co-operative housekeeping association, rep- 
resenting five members, with equal shares in stock 
and expenses. We shall rent a flat, unfurnished, 
purchase the necessary furniture from time to time, 
and, when everything is in readiness, begin house- 
keeping, the finances to be directed by one of us 
acting as treasurer, who shall assess the others 

Previous to this meeting we had each presented 
the matter to experienced housekeepers of our 
acquaintance, and as a result were well supplied 
with opinions pro and con. We noted one significant 
fact: that the skillful and model housekeepers of 
our acquaintance encouraged us, while those whom 
we had reason to know were not so fortunate in 
their households saw nothing but trouble ahead. 

We were not long in deciding. We were not 
pioneers in the field. Parties of young men occupy- 
ing bachelor apartments were numerous enough, and 
we had heard indirectly of one or two parties that 
had attempted housekeeping. Should our housekeep- 
ing prove a failure, we felt a sense of security in 
knowing that we had merely to discharge our serv- 
ant and treat our flat as apartments. 

As concerns expenses, we calculated that house- 
keeping would not cost more than the usual board- 
ing-house life. We figured roughly as follows: 

Rent of unfurnished flat, per month......... $60 00 

Servant’s wages, at $4 per week, per month. 16 00 


Gas, about, per month... 4 00 
Food, coal, ete., at $30 per week, per month. 120 00 


$200 00 


According to this estimate—a liberal one—we 
incurred an expense of only ten dollars per week 
each, there being five of us. , 
Having secured a large assortment of advertise- 
ments and suggestions from real estate agents to 
choose from, we selected a dozen or more addresses 


and began a round of visitation and examination that 


nearly deprived us of our wits. We will never for- 
get those tours of inspection through dark hall- 
ways, musty pantries, and dingy kitchens, where 
we met on every hand with emblems of former 
life in the shape of pieces of broken glass or crock- 
ery, damaged clocks, wall mottoes, old shoes, and 
broken toys. We often started out on these expe- 
ditions in good spirits, but the gloom and silence of 
those bare and empty rooms would impress us 
sadly. On one occasion we noticed curious scratches 
on the wall paper, and, in answer to our inquiry, the 
janitor made answer glibly: “Of no consequence. 
The last tenant was subject to fits; thatisall. We 


-will, of course, have the paper repaired before you 


come in.” 

The new flats suited us little better. The rooms 
were too small, or badly arranged, or the price. was 
above our limit. Our experience was at times 


varied by a visit to a flat occupied by a family expect- 
ing to leave; and our reception at such times was 
interesting and entertaining. Considering the fact 
that these inhabitants were given little warning of 
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our approach, they submitted to the infliction with 
exemplary patience. 

We had visited about thirty flats, and were almost 
in despair, when one afternoon we applied at the 
door of a brown-stone apartment-house of the old 
French flat style. In answer to our inquiry we 
were shown to the fourth floor. There was no 
elevator, but, in spite of this drawback, we were 
most favorably impressed by the appearance of the 
place. The halls were spacious and well lighted, 
and there was a quiet and respectable air about 
them that was very pleasing. On entering the flat 
we were agreeably impressed from the first. Double 
doors admitted us from the outer hall into a small 
vestibule, which opened into the parlors by folding 
doors. From another side of this vestibule ran the 
long hall, which led to bedrooms, dining-room, and 
kitchen. As we examined further our satisfaction 
increased. The rooms were large and the ceilings 
high. The bedroom windows, which we had found 
in most cases opening on a dismal shaft, in this 
case faced the open air, and flooded the rooms with 
sunlight. The long hall was heated by steam, while 
in the parlor and dining-room were open grate fire- 
places with marble mantels. The place had an 
old-fashioned look and a homelike air that were 
charming. Our impression became confirmed as 
we looked through the large closets and the bright, 
airy kitchen, where everything was neat and 
clean. | 

“The kitchen, you see, needs new stationary 
wash-tubs ; of course we will see to that if you de- 
cide to take the flat.” 

“ Certainly,” answered one of our group, gravely ; 
and then, turning to his companion, he whispered, 
“ What on earth are stationary wash-tubs ?” 

_ “JT don’t know,” wasthe reply, “ but never mind. 
It sounds all right, and it couldn’t do any harm to 
have several of them around.” 

The janitor informed us that the rent was $60, 
but in view of there being no elevator it had been 
reduced to $50. 

“The ladies, you see, object to the three flights 
of stairs,”’ said the janitor, ‘and of course that les- 
sens the chance of securing a family for tenante. 
You young gentlemen wouldn’t, probably, find it dis- 
agreeable. We have a large elevator lift for bag- 
gage and all heavy loads.” There were, of course, 
the usual electric bells and speaking tubes. 

The lack of an elevator was not a serious disad- 
vantage in our case; and we were so well satisfied 
in other respects that we decided to take the flit 
without much hesitation, and accordingly asked for 
the address of the agent. 

The next morning early we presented ourselves 
at the office, and expressed our intention of taking 
the flat. As the agent prepared to take our names 
one of our party whispered to his companion : 

“Don't sign a lease until we have insisted upon 
some additions, improvements, or repairs. A lady 
warned me about that. She said that we must not 
think of going into a new place without asking for 
a lot of things.” 

“ All right,” was the answer; ‘but what in the 
world shall we ask for ?” 

This was a poser for a moment, but the first 
speaker, determined to make some sort of showing, 
acted as spokesman for the party, and expatiated 
on the crying need of stationary wash-tubs, ending 
with the remark : 

“TIT suppose, of course, if anything else should 
occur to us during our next inspection, you will see 
that it is supplied °”’ 

“Everything will be satisfactorily attended to,” 
said the agent, politely ; ‘and now, gentlemen, your 
names, please.” | 

After the mention of the first name, the agent 
inquired, “ How many in your family, sir?” | 

“ Family!” answered one member. “I have no 
family. This is a party of five bachelors who in- 
tend to keep house.”’ 

The agent’s pen dropped ; so did our faces. 

“ Isn’t this rather queer ?” he asked. 

“ Well, yes,” one member admitted, rather hesi- 
tatingly ; “but we think it will go, notwithstand- 
ing.” | 

The agent looked doubtful. “It may be all 
right, gentlemen,” he said ; “ but I’m afraid of it. 
We have good, steady, respectable tenants in that 
building, and I hesitate about risking five young 
men. Young men are often gay and noisy, you 
know.” | 

This was a leveler; but one member recovered 
bravely, and looked the agent calmly in the eye. 

“You are mistaken, sir,” he answered. “ This 
is not a jolly club. We are purposing to give 
housekeeping a sober, serious trial, and we have 


‘day’s journey. 


found nothing gay in it as yet. We appreciate 


your caution in regard to your tenants; but we are 


gentlemen, and do not think we would be alto- 
gether out of place even among your respectable 
people.” 

“TI haven’t a doubt but what you are all 
right,” hastily said the agent; “ but we have to 
make a universal rule of being careful, We must, 
therefore, have proper and satisfactory references 
in this case before we can make any arrange- 
ments.” | 

This relieved us somewhat, for we felt confident 
of meeting this requirement. We accordingly left 
with the agent a number of good references, 
and, after an assurance from him that no other 
application would be considered until our refer- 
ences had been looked up, we took our leave for 
the time. | 

After a few days of suspense we received a 
notification to the effect that everything was satis- 
factory, and the lease was in readiness to sign. 
With a keen sense of thankfulness that the first 
part of our trouble was over, we sought the agent’s 
office, and signed our names to the lease. It was 
about the 8th of March, and, as we could not move 
in before the 15th, on account of necessary pur- 
chases to be made and our own belongings to be 
transferred, the agent consented to date the lease 
from March 15, to extend, according to our wish, 
for six months, with privilege of renewal on similar 


terms. 


Lest our experience should tend to discourage 
other “ home-seekers,” let us hasten to say that we 
were in many respects unfortunate; in fact, so 
many mishaps have occurred during our whole 
experience that we feel that our success argues 
extremely well for the feasibility of the plan. 
Since we have become settled we have met with 
other groups that have made similar overtures, and 
in each case they have been more fortunate in their 
preparations than we were. 

Of course a small house would have been more 
ambitious, and, perhaps, a more complete home, 
but the expense would have been too great. More 
servants would have been needed, and we would 
have incurred much additional responsibility. Our 
sense of security, moreover, would have deserted 
us, for we could not treat our house as bachelor 
apartments in case housekeeping proved a fail- 
ure. 

Of course the possession of our flat was scarcely 
more than the beginning—merely “ a local habita- 
tion and a name,” and our attention was therefore 
turned first to the purchase of furniture, and the 
many other details necessary to our epiranes into 
our new home. | 


TOM’S VAGARIES. 
THE SECOND. 
By RAcHEL DUNKIRK. 


“ R. SIMONS, seeing as ye’re a little in the. 


way, will ye come turn this horse?” said 
our forced hostess. ‘Tom’s head suddenly drooped 
dolefully, and then I knew he had turned in for no 
other purpose than to reveal our ignorance. He 
lifted his tail, freeing the lines, as the courtly 
butcher took the bits. Our smiles and thanks must 
have convinced our unconscious helpers of our deep 
gratitude. We approached the gate, never glancing 
at the group who had made sport of us while at the 
trough. Tom’s defeat made him humble, for he 
started down the road at a gait that surprised us, 
but filled my soul with fear. Tom, I felt con- 
vinced, knew every gate, house, and road in the 
whole region, and might he not this. minute be 
carrying us swiftly into unseen danger, where no 
courtly butcher or suggestive hostess could come 
to the rescue? Our immediate destination was a 
certain post-office, where we were to inquire about 
the roads—the quickest and easiest for the first 
We saw the blue sign, and were 
heading for it when we discovered a large store on 
the left. “Stop and buy some apples,” said I. 
Jane nodded, and cautiously calculated which line 
would guide the horse to the desired stopping-place. 
She pulled. Tom, with a toss of his head, which 
plainly said, “ I know what is best,” trotted direct- 
ly toward the blue sign bearing the legend, “ West- 
ERN UNION TELEGRAPH,” and stopped, every line 
of his comfortable body saying, ‘‘ Now attend to 
business.” A man appeared at the door, gazed 
inquiringly at us, nodded familiarly at the horse, 
then back to us. In reply to our question, he gave 
us minute directions, carefully giving us the names 
of the owners of all the corners we should pass, 


leaving us in a state of mental collapse, till he 
reached his closing sentence, “ Follow the telegraph 
poles till ye cross the second bridge, then turn to 
the right. Ye can’t go wrong then, ’cause they 
ben’t but that one road up the mountain, anyway.” 
Ten minutes we had spent listening to the names of 
the county taxpayers, to find that twenty words 
were all we needed. We thanked him, and as I 
glanced at Jane, who held the reins as if she were 
driving Jay-Eye-See, I whispered, “ Jane, we 
helped him pass ten minutes.” Tom concluded 
that the indignity to which he had been subjected 
justified him in hiding his genius and becoming 
simply a fat sorrel horse driven by a woman. Life 
had disappeared from ears and tail; we had cast a 
doubt upon his ability to carry us to our destination 
unaided, and now we must pay the penalty. Voice 
and reins were useless. Tom had decided his gait, 
and there was nothing but submission. Shining 
and new stood our guides, the telegraph poles, mute 
testimonies “to man’s genius as they bore on their 
shoulders the tiny wires that at that moment may 
have been bearing the message of the birth of a 
soul to time or eternity—the laughing message of a 
coquettish girl—the pleading message of forgive- 
ness—the criminal’s death sentence—the candidate’s 
defeat. Twittering and fluttering under and over 
the one wire were the birds, who had not yet be- 
come accustomed to the giants tied together by a 
cord as they wandered up and down the hills. With 
minds passive—for we could follow the wire and 
count the bridges—we drew our first breath of free- 
dom. Now we were out in the world, cut loose - 
from every tie. We looked at Tom, who had sud- 
denly come to a standstill under a tree. There was 
that in his attitude which plainly said: “This is 
my affair; you've had your way some time now.” 
We settled back helplessly, the reins hanging loose- 
ly from Jane’s hand. It would be a lonesome 
place to spend the night, but no doubt there were 
worse places. We would not starve, and by morn- 
ing Tom would be hungry and select a place where 
we could get food for him. Just as we had made 
our plans appear attractive, Tom gathered himself 
together and started at a brisk trot up the hill. 
We were startled, but presently Jane remembered 
the reins, and at once assumed the jockey attitude ; 
Tom dropped into a walk with the most discouraged 
air. “Jane, it seems to me I’ve heard that there 
are two ways of driving—with a tight and a loose 
rein. Have you tried both on Tom?” Jane col- 
ored, and, drawing herself up, said: “A tight rein 
is necessary to keep a horse from stumbling.” 

“ Yes,” I remarked, humbly, “but I would 
rather he would stumble once in a while than spend 
the night in the road.” Jane relaxed somewhat 
the lines and her own attitude, letting the reins lie 
loosely on Tom’s back, who in a moment started 
into a comfortable trot—and we had learned one 
more thing about Tom. He did not need a driver. 
He was now warmed up to his work, as though the 
spirit of some speedy ancestor had re-entered him, 
and he would redeem the family traits. No more 
tossing of head or the fretful throwing of tail, but 
the quick, even gait of a horse with a purpose - 
which he meant to accomplish. 

“‘ Jane, it’s the old story; to get the best work 
out of anybody you must adapt yourself to their 
training.” 

Jane looked at me severely, and remarked : “ No 
moralizing on simple facts on this journey,-please. 
There is no world, no people. ‘There are only two 
insane women, a sane horse, and—”’ 

“Telegraph poles,” [ interrupted, “leading to 
dinner for women and horse. It is one o’clock,” I 
announced. 

Jane looked at me seornfully, then she gazed 
into the woods where the sunbeams danced like 
fairies at a frolic. ‘The road was so covered with 
pine needles that the music of the woods was dis- 
turbed by no passing sounds. So thick was the 
shade above that we could not see the sky or the 
wire that guided us to the outer world. 

Suddenly we found ourselves in the open coun- 
try. A small, unpainted house, with turkey-red cur- 
tains at the windows, was on our right. ‘The short 
path was bordered by old-fashioned tlowers—bach- 
elors’ buttons, the pink-fringed pink, tall hollyhocks, 
and marigolds. The only sign of life was a white 
and gray cat asleep on the door-stone, and the 
canary in the white-painted cage above her head. 


A few rods further on we made a discovery. Two 


lines or wires stretched before us, both coming from 
the woods, and a road to the left. Which should 
we follow? We looked at Tom, who had, Jane de- 
clared by no effort of hers, come to a standstill. 
He shook his head and switched his tail, I said to 
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tell us he really did not know, but Jane said to dis- 
lodge the flies. This was a nice predicament. 

“You must go back to that house we passed and 
ask,”’ declared Jane, emphatically. 

“You do not think you could turn?” I mildly 
suggested. Jane looked at me in amazement. 

“Turn! That horse would never stop till he 
laid his nose on that barn door.” I climbed over 
the wheel and walked back the eighth of a mile, 
took the piece of rope off the post that held the 
gate, and walked up the little path. The bird 
chirped ; the cat stretched and opened her eyes, 
then walked inside. I knocked on the door-frame 
of the open door, but brought no response. The 
room was nearly filled by a four-foot bedstead on 
which was spread a crocheted quilt of spotless white. 
In the half-light beyond, another open door was 
outlined. A stiff sunbonnet, in the depths of which 
were two bright spots that I knew were eyes, a 
saucepan held by two hands, I discovered as my 
eyes pierced the darkness. 

“ Will you please tell me which road I must take 
to get to age 

A thin, sweet voice responded: “ Keep to the 
right till ye come to the first bridge, then turn to 
yer left till ye see a white house at the corner, 
then keep to the right all the way.” 

I thanked her, and went back to the road and 
Tom and Jane. When I came to the place where 
I had left them, they were gone. No trace, no 
message, no sign. My heart sank asI gazed at 
the~blank road. Presently I thought I heard a 
faint call. I hurried along, and there, beyond the 
turn, beyond a grove of trees on the right, were 
Tom and Jane. There was a broad stretch of 
grass at the roadside, that was bounded by a natu- 
ral terrace. Tom was enjoying his dinner. He 
had turned the wheels so that I must crawl over 
Jane and the reins, or wait till his majesty chose to 
straighten the wheels. ‘The first was not to be 
thought of, so I sat down to await ‘Tom’s pleasure, 
speculating on the wisdom which led Tom to take 
the right road. We made no comments on Tom’s 
decision, not daring. to express indignation in his 
presence, well knowing his ability to retaliate. We 
spoke of the beautiful view down the quiet road, 
quoted “The Brook,” noticed the beautiful sky, 
but quickly returned our gaze to Tom, trying to 
get a hint of his decision. He finally raised his 
head, looked at me reproachfully—I knew just 
what the look meant: ‘“‘ You thought I did not 
know the way !”—and then turned gently into the 
road, turning the wheel just enough for me to 
reach the step, waited until I was comfortably 
seated, and then trotted briskly off. The ripple of 
the brook grew louder ; ‘Tom grew brisker, suddenly 


dropped into an amble, stopped, looked round in- 


quiringly, turned a little to the left, waited. We 
looked at each other. 

“ Rachel, he wants to go into the brook. There 
it is! He wants to be unchecked to reach it. Oh, 
Rachel! see if it's very deep. He'll go in, I know. 
We can’t help it; but perhaps we'd better take out 
the bags, and put them back when on the other 
side.” It was too late; the check was unfastened. 
Jane cried “ Whoa!” I reached for the bags; Tom 
gave one look and started. ‘The water, clear and 
sparkling, just covered his hoofs. I stood on the 


bridge and encouraged Jane by laughing at her. 


fright, when the faint sound of “ Hello! hello!” 
sounded from the road beyond. A strange figure 
was coming as fast as two feet could carry it; a 
calico dress fluttering in‘the wind, the stiff sun- 
bonnet flopping behind the head covered with thin 
gray locks, while one hand held a saucepan, the 
other a big spoon. ”T'was the mistress of the little 
unpainted house, the cat, the bird, and the little 
borders of old-fashioned flowers. 

“My! I was so feared I wouldn't overtake ye! 
Ye don’t turn to the left at all; ye keep to the 
right ontil ye pass the next bridge, and then ye be 
right at the mountain road. Ye can’t miss it. 
Law! I be so glad I found ye!” and the kindly 
gray eyes beamed upon us with so motherly a look 
that we felt akin as we watched the spare back till 
it passed out of sight. ‘Then we remembered the 
bare feet that had come over the hot, dusty road in 
the noon sunshine. 

‘Tom raised his head, looked at me again, and 
came slowly into the road beyond the bridge. If 
Tom had not stopped for a lunch of grass and 
water, the tired feet would have gone much further. 

“Tom, you uncanny beast, I will follow your 
guidance !”” was my mental resolve, as Jane picked 
up the lines and made believe guide him. I saw 
the ripple of laughter that moved along Tom’s 
ribs. 


Our Younc Foiks. 


THE SANDMAN. 


By K. KELLOGG. 


O HARK ! the sandman’s coming ! 
Do you not hear his tread ? | 
He’s coming up the stairway— 
It’s time you were a-bed. 


You say you are not sleepy ? | 
Look ! there the sandman stands, — 

And laughs at all such speeches. | 
He shakes from out his hands 


The grains of sand so precious 
Right into Willie’s eyes, 

And sets the boy a-nodding. 
Then suddenly he spies 


Tom’s look of bold defiance ; 
He gives a hearty throw— 

The sand falls fast and heavy, 
And down his lashes go. 


He drops the sand-grains lightly 
On little Amy’s head, 

Until she sighs, “ I’m sleepy ! 
I guess—I’ll go—to bed.” 


They say good-night demurely. 
The sandman, wild with glee, 

Leads off as willing captives 
The merry children three, 


And sees them safe in Dreamland, 
Then soft away does creep 

To conquer other children— 
The sandman we call Sleep. 


HOW TO BECOME AN EDITOR. 
By A. B. STAREY. 


kom boy or youth who sees, or fancies he sees, 
in the calling of journalism a career which ac- 
cords with his inclination and holds out a. promise 
of gratifying his ambition, should know at the 
outset that journalism is the least exact of the pro- 
fessions, and, on the other hand, it is perhaps the 
most exacting. I say it is the least exact, because 
it has no prescribed course of preparatory training 
and no uniform standard of requirement. A 
young man who has passed through a theological 
seminary, and is otherwise properly qualified ac- 
cording to the requirements of the church to which 
he belongs, is admitted to the ministry. A lawyer 
or a physician is duly licensed to practice as such 
by virtue of his diploma. But the journalist, no 
matter what his previous education may have been, 
just “ pitches in,” if he ean get an opportunity, and 
finds out by actual experience, not if he can be a 
journalist (for he already is that), but if he can do 
well enough to make it worth his while to continue 
to be one. Furthermore, a man who would be 
considered a valuable member of the staff of one 
newspaper might not be worth his salt on another, 
so different are the requirements of different 
papers, and therefore so very much a matter of 
question is it what a good journalist is. | 

. I will assume that every youth who wishes to 
‘become an editor” aspires to win one of the 
prizes of the profession. These are not many, but 
they are worth striving for. As to which is the 
greatest prize, it depends somewhat upon the taste 
and character of the person. A young man of 
restless ambition, pushing, combative, covetous of 
influence over his fellow-men, would choose the 
editorship of one of the great daily newspapers ; 
another, with marked literary taste and attain- 
ments, would prefer to control one of the successful 
literary magazines. Each of these editors has 
scope for his influence over his fellows—the one in 
their public affairs, the other in their intellectual 
development. And whichever career he may aspire 
' to, there is only one sound foundation on which to 
build, and that is what is called a literary educa- 
tion. 

At the academy the future journalist will study 
Latin (and perhaps Greek), a modern language 
besides his own, a certain amount of English litera- 
ture, and what are called English branches, At 
college he will work on in the same direction, but 
widening his path. He will find in the Latin and 
Greek authors (which he is beginning to read with 
comparative ease) qualities which he never per- 
ceived before, and which invest them with a new 


interest. He compares one author with another, 


analyzes his favorite odes of Horace, takes an in- 
terest in the story of the siege of Troy, and realizes 
that the tragedies of Euripides were actually per- 


| formed before the Athenians—a fact which the 


young student can with difficulty bring himself to 
believe except at the expense of a loss of respect 
for those ancient playgoers and their idea of amuse- 
ment. Our young man is making progress in his 
literary education. He has his favorite novelist, — 
poet, historian (for he has not neglected the stand- 
ard and current literature of his own language), 
and if he can say just why they are his favorites, 


| he is displaying some critical faculty, which is 


another sign of progress. . 

On leaving college he enters a newspaper office, 

and is a little surprised and disappointed to find 
that his college degree is rated as almost worthless. 
Perhaps he is told to go to work and unlearn all 
that he has learned at college. This sounds dis- 
couraging ; but it is so far from being what is really 
required of him that not only need he, or may he, 
not unlearn anything, but he must learn a great deal — 
more. Everything he has ever learned will be of use 
to him; what he must now do is to acquire the 
journalistic method, observe its limitations, keep 
his eyes open, and put his ‘“book-learning”’ in his 
pocket to keep his pride company until it shall be re- 
quired. To be sent to write up trivial events in short 
items when he feels that his views on current topics 
of interest are at least as good as those of the editor, 
and that he could express them in a style more pol- 
ished than that of his chief, may be galling, but it 
is the way the young journalist usually begins. A 
ladder with all the lower rungs left out might just 
as well be nothing more than a pair of bare poles. 
Possibly. he may find himself unable to climb this 
particular ladder; he may be cut out for an author 
rather than editor, or for a college professor, or a 
preacher. 
- What, then, it may be asked, is the use of his 
literary education? Well, it may have taught him 
how to express himself in good and clear language, 
_which is a valuable possession even to a reporter. 
For ;the rest, if his education assumes the duties of 
a literary conscience, it will be doing him good 
service, for his temptations will be many. He will 
observe that some of his associates are men of very 
limited education (as he understands’ the word), 
and even less refinement. He will find that the 
sort of writing which brings high rates of pay is 
often flippant, empty, and vulgar, though he admits 
that it is cheerful and amusing. ‘If that is all that 
is required, thinks the fledgeling journalist, I also 
ean fly. Of course there is more in the article than 
he sees, or why should it be paid for at a high rate ? 
There has never been any lack of persons who can 
write flippantly and vulgarly. Nevertheless, the 
temptation is strong to imitate the method which 
apparently commands success, and if the voice of 
the literary conscience be not heeded, our young 
journalist may start on a downward track leading 
to unknown depths of unworthy “success,” and 
always away from the object at which his ambition — 
was aimed, and which is set on a hilltop, as all 
worthy objects are. Let tha young man protect 
and improve both his style and taste; they will not 
interfere with his progress as a journalist. ‘They 
“tell” even in police court reports; and if his own 
sense of fitness does not warn him to avoid the 
affectation of learning, he will find the editor’s blue 
pencil a sufficiently rigorous critic. 7 

All editors are not journalists, though the taste 
of the day inclines those who conduct magazines 
and other periodicals of a literary character to avail 
themselves of journalistic methods.- The journal- 
istic instinct tells the editor what the public would 
like to read, and for this reason a few years in a 
newspaper office is good training even for a maga- 
zine editor; indeed, the editors of most of the suc- 
cessful magazines have passed through a course of 
such training. Besides a knowledge of what the 
public likes to read, the editor of a magazine must 
have a fairly wide acquaintance with classical and 
current literature, and possess good taste and judg- 
ment. He should aim to give his readers what they 
will like to read, but he must not pander to a viti- 
ated taste. The néwspapers seem to be trying to 
keep down to the level of the least cultivated of 
their readers; the magazines, on the other hand, — 
keep a little ahead of their public. Thus they 
educate and elevate them. And here is where the 
young journalist who has the stable foundation of a 
literary education, and who has resisted the tempta- 
tion to take a short cut to a poor and cheap kind of 
success, has the advantage over the young man 
who has grown up in the office until he can com- 


mand his few thousands a year as correspondent or 
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reporter. For studies that have been neglected and 
book-knowledge that has not been acquired in early 
ears can seldom be picked up when the necessities 
and duties of life are making constant demands 
upon his time. Even the “man of letters” who 
occupies an important editorial position has little 
time to read outside of his work. The weary 
brain may be willing, but the poor, hard-worked 
eyes are pretty sure to rebel. 
It is a good thing for a boy to come to some 
- decision early in life as to what he intends to be 
when he becomes a man. ‘This early decision need 
not bind him, for very few boys can tell whether 
they are fitted for the career they choose until they 
have tried it. Some, indeed, never find their proper 
place. Nevertheless, with a definite object in view 
a boy can, and naturally will, adapt his studies to 
that end. Proposing to be a journalist, he will take 
an interest in the subject. He will read news- 
papers and magazines, compare one with another, 
observe the difference between them. He will 
notice any important new departure, and ask him- 
self the reason for it. He will take an interest in 
‘‘ newspaper men,” listen to their stories, and envy 
them their strange experiences. Perhaps he has 
already edited and printed a paper of his own, and 
when he goes to college he will aspire to a place on 
the staff of the college paper. When he enters a 
newspaper office he will find the methods and re- 
quirements of actual journalism so different from 
anything his amateur experience has shown him 
that he will be inclined to discard what little he has 
learned. But he does not really discard it, for he 
cannot. So far as he can see, it may amount to 
nothing, but it has kept his mind in a receptive con- 
dition, and unconsciously he has acquired knowl- 
edge and experience which make it easier than it 


would otherwise have been for him to learn his |. 


trade. The niind that is prepared to receive im- 
pressions of a certain kind is constantly and uncon- 
ssiously working to that-end, storing-up in a more 
or less orderly fashion knowledge that will some 
day be'called upon. The mind that has a certain 
object in view will see and appropriate whatever 


bears 


A SOLDIER'S DAUGHTER. 
| By Mary ALLAIRE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ARY determined not to speak of this meeting 
to Mrs. Holman. Minnie Clark did not re- 
turn to school, and, in spite of Mary’s determination 
not to think of the old trouble, she watched the 
faces of the little girls anxiously each morning to 
see if she could trace any evidence of distrust. The 
weeks went by, and each morning the little faces 
greeted her, full of love and joy. She was begin- 
ning to forget her dread when she was roused to it 
again by two of her pupils’ absence. A call to in- 
quire the reason, two or three days later, met with 
the reply, given by a servant, that other arrange- 
ments had been made; the children were perfectly 
well. | 

The next day Mary was unable to teach. Mrs. 
Holman wrote notes explaining that Miss Gregory 
was ill, and that word would be sent when she was 
able to return to her pupils. Mary did not com- 
plain; she gave up the fight; and Mrs. Holman’s 
heart was wrung by her sweet patience. When 
' she met Mary’s former friends she was conscious 
of a difference in the way they spoke of her, but 
no hint was given of the story that she knew had 
gone through the city. 


Pheebe Grace sat in her room reading when her 
father called out: ‘Here, daughter, if this thing 
goes on you will have to hire a post-boy.” Grace 
flew down the stairs, and, kissing her father on the 
cheek, said, “I am quite satisfied with you.” She 
took the letters he handed her, and exclaimed : 
“Well, my correspondents are far enough apart 
—one in Texas and the other in the Far West.” 
She went up the stairs singing, and into her room. 
A half-hour later she went into her mother's 
room with a white, set face. That night she sat 
on the arm of her father’s chair as he read the two 
letters. 

“ Daughter, we will start on Monday, if you can 
get ready.” 

“Get ready! Papa, I would start to-morrow,” 
cried Pheebe, as she kissed the best father in the 
_ world, she declared. . 

The three days were full of preparations for the 
long journey to the West, which Mr. Grace in- 
sisted should be taken by the wholefamily. ‘ Your 


teacher,” sighed the little 


upon that object in preference to everything 


mother needs a change, and so also do I. We 
will take this opportunity to see our own coun- 
try.”” Monday morning they started, reaching 
Saturday night. They stopped at the Claridon, 
and Sunday morning Phebe made the acquaintance 
of Minnie Torrey, Mary’s favorite, and before many 
minutes had heard the child speak lovingly of Mary 
re regretfully that she could not go to her every 
ay. 

“Mamma says she is ill now, but she was not 
when [I first stop She is a most beautiful 
girl, leaning confidently 


on Pheebe’s lap. 

“T knew Miss Gregory when she went to school,” 
said Phoebe, looking smilingly into Minnie’s face. 

“Qh! oh! Do you know MissGregory? Iam 
so glad,” and Minnie kissed Pheebe’s face. ‘ Now 
you will take me to see her.” At this moment 
Mrs. Torrey came in, looking for Minnie. ‘ Mam- 
ma, mamnia! here is a lady who went to school with 
Miss Gregory ; do come and speak to her.” 

Mrs. Torrey came in, with a somewhat haughty 
look, saying : 

“‘ My little girl seems to know you.” 

“Yes; we met here about an hour ago, and have 
discovered a common friend. I was a classmate of 
Miss Gregory’s in college—a roommate,” said 
Phebe, looking at Mrs. Torrey smilingly. ‘She was 
a dear and helpful friend, and it is to see her that I 


have come West with my father and mother, who 


are as great admirers of Miss Gregory as I am, 
though they do not know her as well. May I in- 
troduce myself? My name is Grace.” 

As Phebé said this, Mrs. Torrey started, and 
looked at her searchingly. “You have another 
classmate in town—Mrs. Carthon,” responded Mrs. 
Torrey. | 

“Yes,” interrupted Phebe, “she was Miss 
Maltby. I never knew her very well, but I am very 
grateful to her, because through her I have found 
Mary Gregory again.” : 

A puzzled look came into Mrs. Torrey’s face as 
she asked : 

“‘ Miss Grace, I would like to have a few min- 
utes’ talk with you. Iam confused by what you 
have said. Minnie, will you please go up to your 
room and wait for mamma there ?” 

“T want to go and see Miss Gregory. Miss 
Grace is going to see her to-day.” 

“ Not till after I have seen your mamma,” said 
Phebe, patting the child, who went contentedly out 
of the room. 

Mrs. Torrey turned toward Phebe, saying, “ Miss 
Grace, I have heard Mrs. Carthon speak of you in 
connection with Miss Gregory. If what she says 
is true, you forgive grandly.” 

“T have nothing to forgive, and a lifetime of 
service would not repay for what Mary has suf- 
fered. Mrs. Carthon perhaps has told you,” con- 
tinued Phebe, “that I had as my other roommate 
a Miss Trueman—Alice Trueman.” Mrs. Torrey 
nodded. ‘ We had been friends from babyhood. 
We had grown up together, prepared for and en- 
tered college together.”’ Phcbe paused amoment. 
‘Mrs. Torrey, if you ever meet Alice Trueman, I 
hope you will remember that she has repented in 
shame and sorrow for this one act of her life. I 
will read you her letter. 
penalty that will right this terrible wrong.” With 
eyes full of tears she read : 


Dear Phebe: 

How many times I have begun to write this let- 
ter, but my courage has failed! ‘To-day I have 
heard that which leaves me no choice. I might 
have written this when it would have left me a grain 
of hope of forgiveness ; now it is too late. 

To-day I met Julia Haight. You may remember 
her; she was a friend of Hattie Maltby’s. 
told me that Hattie was living in the same town 
with Mary Gregory, who had gone West for 
her health and was teaching ; that Hattie met her, 
and that she was so indignant because Mary bowed 
to her; that she feared Mary would tell the people 
she was her friend, and had made the acquaintance 
of two of the mothers of Mary’s pupils, and told 
them that Mary was expelled from college for steal- 
ing—that she took things from her roommates 


| which were found in her trunk jast before the 


Thanksgiving vacation—the whole horrid story— 
and that Mary lost her scholars, and now kept 
indoors pretending she was ill. Phebe, I listened 
to that whole story and never opened my lips. I 
did this knowing that every word was a lie; that 


I put those things in her trunk, and then reported 


to Miss Hatton my suspicions; that I proposed 
she should hunt for the things in Mary’s trunk, and 


I know she accepts any 


She 


to separate you. I did, and lost you myself. 


that I would invite Mary for a walk to enable her 
to make the investigation. You know it all now— 
the whole horrible burden. I know the look of 
scorn in your face when you read this. I know 
I have lost forever the love of my old friend. 
I accept the punishment. It is just. You cannot 
scorn me more than I scorn myself. I have never 
known one happy minute since that night. Before 
I left college I went to your bedside in the night 
scores of times to tell you what I had done, but I 


chad not the courage to give you up. I saw how 


fond you were growing of Mary, and I determined 
You 
were never the same. Did you suspect me? Go 
to Mary; read her this letter. If Hattie Maltby 
has told this story, as no doubt she has, read the 
letter to each one till this wrong is righted. I do 
not ask one grain of merey. Why should I? I 
have shown none. I will bury myself here alone, 
and accept the scorn I will never see but always 
feel. I dare not subscribe myself your friend, 
TRUEMAN BLAKE. 


Neither spoke for some minutes. 

“What is to be done? How far is the story 
known ?” asked Pheebe, at last. 

“TI am afraid generally among Miss Gregory’s 
friends,” responded Mrs. Torrey. 

They looked at each other. 

“T am going to see Mary now. Perhaps you 
can think of some way of contradicting this story 
that will be as searching as the circulation of it,” 
said Phebe, giving Mrs. Torrey her hand. 

A few moments later she stepped into Mary’s 
room. Mary looked at her a moment and then 
rushed into her arms. She seemed to feel that 
Phebe had brought the answer to the dark problem. 
They sat on the lounge side by side, with their 
arms about each other, while Mrs. Holman looked 
at them between tears and smiles. 

“ You are just as pretty as ever, Mary,” declared 
Phebe, after kissing her for the twentieth time. 
“Mary,” she said, “I have a letter from Alice 
Trueman to leave with you.” The light died out of 
Mary’s face. “I think you will find it is the mes- 
sage for which you have been looking, though you 
never knew from whom it would come.” 

Mary sank back, looking helplessly at Mrs. Hol- 
man. Phebe put the letter in Mary’s hand, say- 
ing, “1 will be back to take tea with you.” 

Mrs. Holman sat still while Mary read the letter ; 
she could not finish it. She read enough to know 
that all the world would know she was innocent, 
and then, kneeling by the lounge, she cried, “ Thank 
God!” After a time Mrs. Holman lifted her on 
the lounge and read the letter, with Mary’s head 
on her shoulder. 

“ Poor Alice! Poor Alice!” murmured Mary. 
‘* Auntie, I must write to her. Her burden was 
worse than mine.” 

‘We will go to her this winter. 
will do you good.” 

When Pheebe came back she found Mary quiet, 
but determined to go to Alice. ‘I have saved 
money, for Auntie would not let me spend any, by 
making it unnecessary. Alice has borne a heavier 
burden than mine.” | 

The next morning Mary received an invitation 
to assist Mrs. Torrey in receiving her guests to the 


A year’s rest 


| first afternoon reception in her new house the fol- 


lowing week. Mary looked at Phebe and nodded. 
“Tam to be with you, dear; do not say no.” An 
acceptance was written, and Mary had the pleasure 
of receiving congratulations from everybody on her 
improved appearance, and the pleasure it gave 
them to meether. Hattie Carthon greeted her with 
tears and embarrassment, whispering, “ Forgive 
me.” It was a great success. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grace were to dine with Mrs. Torrey at the dinner 
given in Mary’s honor. When the dinner guests 
arrived, there seemed to be a mystery. Mrs. Tor- 
rey whispered to Mary, “ I wish you would go up 
to your room for a moment; there is a parcel for 
you.” 

She went up, and opened the door, to find herself 
caught in Belle’s arms, while the old doctor stood 
smiling in front of the mantel. 

You can imagine the delight of those two sisters 
who had not met in years. Belle won her way 
into hearts as Mary had done, and soon the days 
were not long enough to let them meet the demands 
made on their time. Phebe shared their popularity, 
and declared she was in love with Western. people. 

“ That,” declared the doctor, with a merry twinkle, 
“is a compliment to the Kast; these people were 
Fastern people before they became Western.” 

Before the holidays Belle insisted on returning 
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home, and “hanging out her shingle under Uncle 
Tom’s ”’—meaning the old doctor’s. No persua- 
sion would make her leave the doctor and join the 
party going South. ‘“ Spend the winter South, and 
next summer with us among the pines,” she urged, 
and they all agreed. 

The party separated, Mary and Mrs. Holman, 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Grace and Phebe, 
going South when Belle and the doctor started for 
home. 

Mary saw Alice alone, the rest of the party re- 
maining at the hotel.in the city, an hour’s ride from 
Alice’s home. They were never separated again. 
Alice joined the party and traveled with them 
North. She had lost her father; mother, and hus- 
band, and had but a small, uncertain income. Her 
greatest pleasure was in ministering to the girl 
whose life had been overshadowed by her acts, her 
falsehood. 

Belle and Mary realized their dream of working 
together. The old doctor gave up his practice after 
building a large house in which Mary kept a school. 
Belle’s office was in one wing. Every summer Mr. 
and Mrs. Grace and Phebe spend their summers 
with them, making a loving family. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


NEUTRALITY WITH CHRIST 
IMPOSSIBLE. 
By THE Rev. L. CLARK.’ 


**He that is not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.’’—Luke xi., 23. 

N a sense, we are all Christians. Christianity is 

in the air. In another sense, an American may 
be less Christian than Mobammed or Socrates. 
There may be people in India really nearer to you 
than some one in the next seat—nearer in sym- 
pathy, in affections, in character. A man in the 
heart of Africa may, be nearer to Christ in spirit 
than a nominal Christian. The most abject heathen- 
ism is found in Christian lands. He who receives 
much and rejects utterly, shares the deeper woe. 

It is the spirit, the disposition, that determines 
our place before God. Whether the spirit be 
strong or weak, it is a distinct thing. Character is 
always definite. If strong, then we admire it; if 
weak and poor, we are sorry for the insipid thing. 
A bog is as real in quality as a granite cliff; a 
jelly-fish as W. L. Garrison, Demas as Paul, World- 
lywiseman as Great-heart. We are moral beings, 
and moral principle shapes our growth. As easily 
can a planet escape from the universe as a man 
escape from obligation toGod. There is a line be- 
tween the righteous and the unrighteous, and every 
one stands on one side or on the other. 

Christ and Beelzebub have no friendship; light 
and darkness are at war ; truth and falsehood cross 
swords. ‘The Jews said that Jesus cast out devils 
by the prince of devils; the opposition waxed 
haughty and insolent; it threw down the gaunt- 
let. Jesus met it with a firm front. The fight 
between the strong man and the stronger is on, 
he said, and will be until the stronger wins; and 
in the war every one takes sides. “He that is 
not with me is against me.” You must, you 
do, take sides. Indecision is a choice not to 
act now. So long as I am undecided about going 
to New York, I stay away. I virtually decide 
not to go, for no one can count on the future. 
So long as I am undecided about studying chemis- 
try, I cannot be counted among chemists. So 
long as I trim and dally in my loyalty to you, I 
am not your friend. ‘I am not your enemy,” I 
urge. “ You might.as well be,” you reply ; “ then 
I should know what to count on.” “I am friendly 
to the church, though not committed, I believe, in 
the church.” Such words are idle and weak, if 
not worse, so long as one is not loyal to Christ. 

Our text is true, far-reaching, and urgent. It 
strikes hard at indecision. It cuts the roots of 
half-measures. It says there is no indecision ; 
what is called so is choice not todo. You may be 
undecided upon the tariff, the nebular hypothesis, or 
the development theory : not respecting a question 
of morals, not respecting Jesus Christ. 

Our text teaches that neutrality with Christ is 
impossible. 

I. Because of Christ’s character and claims. He 
stands for purity, sincerity, a high heart, self-denial, 
righteousness. He is the ideal of a great life— 
great in motive, in purpose, in sympathy. Were 
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he simply man, we could not think of him without 
sympathy or repulsion. He is the Son of God, an 
ambassador from the heavenly courts with a procla- 
mation and definite claims upon our allegiance ; 
therefore we must give heed. When a king is pro- 
claimed, silence or indifference is disloyalty. ‘ ‘This 
child Jesus is set for the fall and the rising again 
of many.” He makes erises in our lives. He came 
to establish a kingdom. The kingdom of heaven is 
not a flood of good-nature; it is the reign of God 
in the souls of men. Spiritual, urgent, absolute, 
utter denial of sin, complete consecration and self- 
forgetfulness, are required. ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and mind and 
soul and strength.” “If any man serve me, let 
him follow me.” “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” 
The Jews claimed that they honored God. Jesus 
showed them that he spoke the words and wrought 
the works of God, that the Father glorified him, and 
that their refusal to listen to him proved their dis- 
loyalty to the Father. He bade people follow and 
obey him. Neglect was the same as refusal. Indif- 
ference respecting his claims was a virtual denial of 
them. Either Christ is all he claimed, Son of God, 
Saviour, King, or he is nothing te us. Had he 
been merely a teacher, it would have been different. 
To neglect Plato does not argue moral lack. It is 
entirely different with Christ. He is all he claimed, 
and worthy of our whole-hearted devotion, or the 
Gospel is beneath respect. S | 
Considering how decided and intense was Christ's 
life, how clear his teachings, how pronounced and 
urgent his claims, we have no place for indecision ; 
we are either with him or against him. If we look 
to him for salvation, he looks to us for service. If 
he does not belong to us, we do not belong to him. 
II. The impossibility of neutrality appears from 
Christ's life. People moved toward him or away 
from him. By a law as sure as gravitation, they 
were compelled to take sides. | 
village caused division. People received him 
entirely or not at all. The disciples left all and 
followed him. The rich young ruler, after “the 


great refusal,” went away sorrowful. Zaccheus 
Jesus ever 


was whole-hearted in his surrender. . 
moved on. People either followed him or, left 
behind, his majestic form passed on out of sight. 
Christ is always going on; not to follow is virtually 
to go the other way. The old neighbors 


from criticism to opposition, and were left to them- 
The village which shut its gates against 


selves. 
him was not consumed, but left to itself. _ 

The Jewish leaders found John’s preaching too 
searching, and when Christ’s words struck their 
pride and selfishness like cannon balls they sought 
his life. Christ pronounced woes upon Chorazin 
and Bethsaida because they did not welcome their 
Lord. 
acter. ‘There was constant movement one way or 
the other. A few gave in their loyalty ; the many 
stayed away. “Many were called, few chosen ;” all 
made their decision. ‘The Gospel of John should 


be studied in the light of the word <‘ believe.” It 


reads like a tragedy. People believed or believed 
not, closed with Christ or went away. Darkness 
deepens; Christ is pushed on to the cross. The 
positive, mighty Christ draws like a loadstone the 
sincere, the earnest. The rest drop away by their 
own weight. | 
Toward the end the sides were more sharply de- 
fined; the disciples became more loyal. “ Let us 
also go, that we may die with Him,” said Thomas. 
The enemies became more hateful. How could it 
be otherwise? Nothing remains as it was. Science 
tells us there is nothing at rest. Everything is in 
motion; the hardest wood, the solidest iron, tremble 
and vibrate with ceaseless movement. All things 
pass on. Characters ripened fast under Christ’s 
tropical sunshine. Pilate tried to balance himself, 
to compromise. He hated to kill Jesus, but his 
record and his conscience made the Jews to be 
dreaded. He turned every way to escape the duty 
of decision, questioned the Lord again and again, 
asked the Jews sharp questions, sent him to mock- 
ing Herod for judgment, scourged him, hoping 
that blood and suffering would call out pity. At 
length he washed his hands and gave up Jesus to 
be crucified. Conscience was scouted; there was 
no place for indecision. So with Judas; doubtless 
there was good in him, else Jesus would not have 
called him; evidently the other disciples did not 
know of his falseness till the betrayal; but, though 
daily in the presence of Jesus, he grew away from 
him until the fatal evening, when, sitting by the 
side of the Holy One, Satan entered his heart. He 
touched the depths. Iniquity had ripened. | 


His presence in a. 


Christ’s ministry was a touchstone of char- 


Peter was faulty, hasty, inclined to excessive 
self-esteem; but, on the whole, he moved toward 
Christ. 

Nicodemus was a timid man. The visit to Jesus 
by night was scarcely brave, but when he and 
Joseph when to Pilate and asked for Christ’s body, 
the trend of their lives appeared. When Paul 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and the 
judgment to come, Felix was terrified, and sought 
to quiet conscience by compromise... Perhaps he 
called it indecision. “ When I have a convenient 


season I will call for thee,” hesaid. It was a de- 


cision against the Lord. 

III. We all take sides for or against Christ. 
Trimming between Christ and Belial is forbidden. 
Christ’s call is like that of Moses, “ Who is on the 
Lord’s side ?”” Alleged neutrality is virtual hostility. 
Professed indecision pleases no one but the adver- 
sary. It will not answer to close the lips when val- 
iant words should be uttered, to sleep in the tent or 
skulk in the rear when the enemy rushes to battle. 
To be careless when we ought to watch unlocks the 
gates to the foe. ‘“ Better thus than to join the 
enemy,” you say. No; a small, brave, compact 
force is worth more than many times the number 
weak and undecided. The fearful and the trem- 
bling would better go home; God prefers Gideon’s 

When Deborah and Barak went against Sisera, 
the men of Reuben tarried by the watercourses with — 
great resolves of heart. ‘ Why satest thou among 
the sheepfolds, to hear the piping of the floeks ?” 
exclaimed the great-hearted prophetess. “And-Dan, 


why did he remain in the ships?” The sarcasm 


turned to scorn : ‘‘ Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of 


the Lord; curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, — 
‘because they came not to the help of the Lord, to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 


If Ged 
cannot depend on us to do his will, there is no 
place for us in his army. If we are not brave and 
self-denying enough to serve Christ, we must not 
delude ourselves with the fancy that we are Chris- 
tians. Christ came to gather loyal subjects for his 
kingdom, sincere disciples, faithful followers: His 
kingdom is bright with salvation, truth, righteous- 
ness ; they who leave all and follow him win others 
by their loyalty ; all others scatter from him. Is it 
not true? In everything positive convictions are 
at a premium ; whole-heartedness is desirable. Kind 
words, eager protestations, fine rhetoric about 
Christ’s nobility, will not answer. Who cares for 
a friendship that spends itself in words, which hides 
in secret, which is smothered in selfish interests, 
which wastes amid the sands of indecision? The 
alternative for us is as marked as was that for 
Israel—“ Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.” 
A Christian is a person who heartily serves Christ, 
risks all for Christ : “ If ye keep my commandments, 
ye shall abide in my love ;” “ If any man hath not — 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” That spirit 


means self-denial, loyalty to God. Through the 


years divisions attend Christ’s march. “I came to 
cast fire on the earth,” he says. “ Think ye that I 
am come to give peace on earth? I tell you nay ; but 
rather division. For there shall be from hence- 
forth five in one house divided, the father against 
the son, and the son against the father ; the mother 
against her daughter, and the daughter against her 
mother.” Not a pleasant prospect, but inevitable, 
for the outlines of righteousness are rigid, charac- 
ter is distinct. Christ’s disciples go out as heralds 
of a particular message: “ Repent, the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” “ He that heareth you heareth 
me; and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me; and 


he that rejecteth me rejecteth him that sent me.’ 


Christ is positive; the kingdom has distinct princi- 
ples. It is not a mass of soft, feathery clouds ; it 


| ae stately temple. Its corner-stone is loyalty to 


It is not a cluster of thoughtless children at 
play ; it isan army on the march ; the command is, 
“ Follow me.” Our text has no uncertain sound. 
It calls to definite action. It compels us to take 


sides with Christ or against him. It speaks to us: 


Are you with Christ? Do you gather with him? 
Where do you throw your weight ? | 
Beware of a position which requires explanation, 
apology. If you are not willing to take your place 
decidedly with Christ’s friends in this gentle age, 
what would you have done in times of persecution ? 
Here is one who claims the Christian hope ; trusts 
he is a Christian in secret; he would adorn the 
church. People say,.“ That man’s life is a reproach 
to the church. I will take my chances with him.” 
I render no verdict; the pulpit is not a judgment 
seat. But I urge you to consider where you stand, 
where you throw your influence. You know 


whether or not you are satisfied with your position. 
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Honestly, are you a disciple of Christ? If so, why 
not take your stand with him in a manly way ? 
Be fair with him. Be candid with yourself. If 
he is not the King, do not dally with him. If he 
‘is, give him your best. The kingdom is not on 
trial, but we are. The kingdom is a fact, a pres- 
ence, a life. Christ comes near and tests us all. If 
we confess him he will confess us by and by. At 
best we can do little ; who is there here who would 
not gladly take his place with Jesus Christ? Are 
you not weary of attempting compromises? Now 
is the accepted time; we have no other. Does not 
your conscience tell you that indecision is choice 
not to act now? Christ needs us at our best; needs 
the whole of us; needs us now. You say, “I have 
doubts. When some things clear up a little, I may 
see my way to follow.” The word for you is this: 
“Tf any man willeth to do His will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak from myself.” Obedience is the gate to 
knowledge: “Then shall we know, if we follow on 
to know the Lord.” We enter the kingdom as lit- 
tle children. He who follows Christ day by day in 
o_ trust shall pass upward into strength and 
ight. | 


A LAMP AND A LIGHT. 


By Rost Terry Cooke. 


| HAD gone up to Barton for a week, to stay with 

my old friend Deacon Baxter, partly because 
business was dull, and I was dull too—I had worked 
too hard all summer, and a week in the country is 
better for me than medicine—and partly because 
I had long promised myself to run up there in 
October and see the hills in all their autumn 
splendor. I carried with me several back numbers 
of the “ Forum,” which I had not kept up with ; and 
one morning, as I took my gun, by way of pretext, 
and filled my game-bag with Aunt Polly’s liberal 
and substantial supply of lunch, to which the Deacon 
_ added some pears off his best tree, I said to him: 

“The corn is all in, Deacon; you won’t have 
much to do to-day, so I have brought down a pile 
of magazines for you to look over. I think you 
will be most interested in the papers by several 
well-known men on the books which have helped 
them ; they have interested me much.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye,” said the Deacon. 
sounds as though ’twould be pleasant readin’.” 

So I put the. ines down beside him and set 
off for the forests that clothed those mountain-sides 
_ with robes of glory, and spent the long 
day in delicious idleness. If I saw any bird, I was 
too indolent to shoot it. I did not even smoke a 
cigar; the breath of Nature was too exquisitely 
pure and fragrant to be insulted by burnt weeds. 
I came home at night with no prey but a huge 
sheaf of fringed gentians, which I found in an old 
pasture lot, lifting their sapphire chalices far above 
the scant low grasses, and always looking upward 
as if they drank that deep translucent blue from 
the sky at which they gazed. Perhaps I should 
not have thought of that but for the Deacon. 

“ Pootty, ain’t they ‘’’ he said, as I laid them on 
the doorstep beside him. “I’ve come acrost ’em 

heaps of times when I was out a-blazin’ trees to 
_ chop when the winter should set in, and it always 
seemed as though they was little Christians— 
always lookin’ up’ard, and so gettin’ like heaven 
above, as Scripture says, ye know: ‘ But we all, 
with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 
It’s kind of strange, Cap’en, how the whole airth 
seems to answer up, as you may say, to Scripter.” 

“ How did you like my books, Deacon?” I said, 
sitting down on the opposite bench of the porch. 

“ Well, I liked to read ’em. I read just them 
papers; no more. I had a sort. of a cur’osity to 
see what books had done good to other folks; 
pleased me to find out.” 

The Deacon was a great reader; living on that 
lonely farm three miles out of Barton, at the foot of 
the lesser White Hills, he had time to read in the 
long New Hampshire winters; and his only child, 
a son who was connected with one of the great 
publishing firms in Boston, kept him supplied with 
the current literature of the day. I shared his 
“eur'osity,” but it was about the books he had 
profited by that I most cared to know. 

“ And what books have been of most use to you, 
Deacon Baxter ?” I asked. 

“Only one, Cap’en,” he answered, a look of 
grave satisfaction coming over his rugged old face. 
“Only one? and what is that compendium ?” 

“The Bible, my friend.” 


66 It 


“Well, yes; of course we all read the Bible. 
But I mean in a literary point of view.” 

“ And is there any better literatoor than the’ is 
in Scripter? Sam sends me up books of poetry 
quite frequent ; but I don’t find nothing in none of 
’em like what the’ is in the Bible. Think of the 
Psalms! ain’t it a clear pictur’, now, that twenty- 
third? Can’t you see them green pastures and the 
clear brook stealin’ away so soft under the grasses 
that it don’t make a sound, and then the shepherd 
leadin’ and carin’ for the sheep—silly cre’ters they 
be, always, and need guidin’; and how David slips 
off into human cre’ters, so like ’em: ‘ He restoreth 
my soul; he leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness.’ I tell you he harked back to his boy days, 
when he kep’ sheep, and he knew. And was there 
ever anything more like the sound of a big organ 
than that nineteenth psalm? Harx how it begins! 

‘The heavens declare the glory of God, 
The firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, | 
And night unto night showeth knowledge.’ 


And if you want sorrowful poetry, can you read 
the thirty-eighth psalm, or the fifty-first, without the 
tears achin’ in your eyes? Ican’t. Then there’s 
them words of Paul; sounds like the very clang of 
Gabriel’s trumpet—in the eighth of Romans, ye 
know : 
‘What shall we then say to these things ? 
If God be for us, who can be against us ?’ 


and so on up to the climax. Why, Ican’t read ’em 
over without turning cold all over, they give me 
such a sort of a thrill as my poor old body will 
feel at the resurrection. And I could go on till 
mornin’ to tell more; there isn’t any such poetry 
anywhere. An’ why should there be? Could any- 
body but God make one of them blue flowers with 
its little fine fringe and its color no man can paint ? 
And didn’t He breathe this wonderful language into 
David and Paul and Job, and the rest ?”’ 

‘‘ But for other things than poetry, Deacon, you 
must go to human books.” 

“ Ain’t there history, and biography, and meta- 
physics too, in the Bible ? 

“There are no travels, though.” 

“ Well, there’s the sum and substance of ’em: 
‘God hath. made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth.’ What is travel good for but to find out 
that, for folks who can’t believe it’s so ?” 

“But you need books to help you in your daily 
life, don’t you? In business, and at home; in what 
we call ordinary affairs ?” 

“Cap’en, do you remember what David says in 
the 119th psalm? ‘Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet and a light unto my path.’ Well, I know 
considerable well what that means. It don’t say 
a lamp unto the road, or the world, but ‘ unto 
my feet, and ‘unto my path.’ It’s a lamp, but the 
Holy Spirit breathes into it, and it is more than a 
lamp, it is a light. Now, I want to know what a 
lighted lamp is good for. Why, it’s to show you 
how to go round the house. The stars don’t do 
that, nor the moon; I. can’t even take the broad 


great sunshine down into the dark of the earth ; 


I want a lamp, and here it is. 

‘“‘ Doesn’t the Bible tell me how to make my apple 
trees bear fruit?—to dig about and dung them? 
There isn’t any book writ to-day on fruit-raising 
but what gives that same advice. And doesn’t it 
tell what becomes of wheat sowed on strong ground 
or by the wayside? If I want to know what sort 
of folks to deal with and to trust, doesn’t Scripter 
give me arule that never fails? ‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them; do men gather grapes of thorns 
or figs from thistles?’ Do I wonder how I shall 
bring up my children? Don’t it say, ‘ Train up a 
child in the way he should go,’ and also, ‘ Fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath’? There’s my 
way laid out: train ’em, but be kind to ’em—just 
the right plan. Some folks train ’em till they hate 
the sight of their father, and don’t want to know a 
Father above, and no wonder; His name is taken in 
vain to them. Then, ag’in, some don’t tutor ’em at 
all, but are all indulgence and lovin’-kindness—no 
justice nor rule about ’em; that’s cruel kindness; 
but Scripter orders both ways. 

“ Do I want to get along with my wife? Why, here 
’tis: ‘ Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them.’ That's only one maxim. Don’t 
you see everywhere men that are ‘bitter’ and 
hateful and mean to their wives? Now, if they 
would mind the Bible, and make marriage what the 
Lord meant it to be, what a world this would be! 
There’s orders to women, too; and there is a lot of 
women, who believe they know all about the Bible, 
who don’t act as if they believed it. See’em gettin’ 


up in meeting as bold as a man; presidin’ at con- 
ventions ; leadin’ meetin’s for one thing and another. 
‘It is a shame for women to speak in the church,’ 
Paul says; and they got round that by sayin’ that 
he didn’t mean that for these times! If he didn’t, 
how do they know it? And why can’t they just as 
well wipe out all he did say? Can we spare all 
his Epistles to favor a few notional women-folks ? 
I guess not. But, oh, Cap’en! when I read about 
divorce cases in the papers, and cruelty to wives, 
and drunken women, and forsaken children, I think 
of what the Bible says about real marriage being 
like the union of Christ and the Church. What 
did not he do for it? What does he do for it? He. 
gives it care, affection, comfort, guidance, help; 
he denied himself for its well-being even unto 
the death ; hears its prayers and answers them, and 
is preparing for it a home where it shall dwell and 
rest forever. And what does the Church do for 
him? It gives him honor, love, gratitude, obedi- 
ence, submission to his will, reliance on his strength, 
and perfect trust in his goodness and love. Well, 
I don’t say the Church does all this, but it ought 
to; and if our human marriages even tried to be, 
in their human measure, like this, why—think of 
it !—our peace would flow like a river.” 

The good old man drew his hand across his eyes 
as he said this. I knew well that he had done his 
best to be a Christian husband ; but Aunt Polly 
had not very well seconded his efforts; she was a 
hard-worked, overworn woman. Oh, how many 
such there are!—nervous, irritable, but well-mean- 
ing and kind-hearted. She was most like the 
Church in having spasms of penitence and confes- 
sion for her shortcomings. 

“ Well, take it ag’in about tutorin’ your inward 
man, Cap’en. Why, when I get r’iled with some- 
thing or nuther I think, ‘ Be not hasty in thy spirit 
to be angry, for anger resteth in the bosom of 
fools.’ Or when I get out o’ patience with the 
farm, and crops fail, I have to rek’lect that ‘God 
giveth the increase.’ If I’ve done my best, why, 
he sent the failure. He knows best about it. Look 
at them Anarchists! If they would foller the Bible 
they wouldn’t do as they do; they would obey the 
powers that be; not because they are powers 
merely, but’ because they’re ordained of God, who. 
knows what men need better’n they do; and they 
would learn to be content with whatever they have. 
Won’t God clothe and feed them that trust in him ? 
The promise isn’t to them that don’t love nor trust 
him; but I don’t believe it ever failed to them that 
did. Why, just look at the proverbs of Solomon. 


There’s more in’em of what some folks call worldly 


wisdom, and I call common sense, than a man 
would need to live by if he had a hundred years to 
stem the storm. 

“ Hear to this: ‘ He that covereth a transgression 
seeketh love; but he that repeateth a matter 
separateth very friends.’ Haven’t you seen that 
hundreds of times? And this: ‘ Understanding 
is a well-spring of life to him that hath it; but the 
instruction of fools is folly.’ Ain’t that keen? 
Isn’t it a lamp and a light? I guess so. 

‘“‘ Hear ag’in: ‘The beginning of strife is as when 
one letteth out water; therefore leave off conten- 
tion before it be meddled with.’ Look at that! 
Why, you see that every day. I could go on a 
hull year, I do believe, tellin’ about the common 
sense of Scripter ; it’s as good, every bit, for this 
world as ’tis for next. Why, when I am troubled 
and perplexed, and don’t know anything where to 
turn, I just go into the bedroom and tell the Lord 
about it, and I come out as quiet and pleasant as 
though mother’d stroked my hair, jest as she used 
to do when I was a little shaver, and told her 
my troubles, and she’d say, ‘ Never mind, sonny ; 
mother ’ll straighten it out for you.’ I dunno but 
it seems kind of irreverent to say that; but I don’t 
mean it.” | 

Again the rough hand went across the kind old 
eyes. I assured him I[ understood and reverenced 
the simile. 

“ Yes,‘ As one whom his mother comforteth.’ 
That’s it; but I was thinkin’, when I began, of that 
verse : ‘ In everything, by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God.’ In everything. The Lord 
means what he says. This lamp lights into the 
corners and behind the doors. I know it’s so; I’ve 
tried it thorough. Why, if He takes care of them 
miserable, sputterin’, under-foot sparrows, don’t 
you expect he’s goin’ to take care of the folks 
Christ died for, however poor and shif’less they be ? 
I’ve seen folks keep the Bible for Sunday, and 
it’s the most of an every-day book that there is! I 
couldn’t no more go to bed nor get up without a 
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verse of it in my mind than I could go without my 
daily bread. | 

“'There now; there’s another word—daily bread. 
If we could only remember that. Don’t ask for 
to-morrow ; mabbe you won’t be alive. Ask for to- 
day. I tell ye, Cap’en, there’s a great deal in that 
story about the manna. ”“I'was new every morning 
—fresh, and sweet, and plenty; but if they were 
afraid about havin’ enough next day, and kept it 
over, why, ‘twas oneatable—they couldn’t swallow 
it. What we want to-day it’s more'n likely we 
couldn’t use if we had it to-morrow. That’s the use 
of saying, ‘Thy will, not mine, be done.’ 

“ T don’t know but I’ve talked you ’most to pieces, 
Cap’en ; but when I get goin’ on the Bible I never 


know when to stop. Here I be, a rough old fellow, : 


away off from most folks, with no company skercely 
but Polly, and I don’t know what nor where I 
should ha’ been without my Bible ; it’s the best to 
live by and the best to die by that there is. I’ve 
got it by heart, a sight of it, and when I lie awake 
nights there it is, a lamp and a light in the lonesome 
dark, I tell ye. 

“ And I’m a’most through this world, too. I’m 
in my seventy-sixth, and that’s near to the end; 
but I ain’t afraid, sir. No; in the swellings of 
Jordan I shall know that the waters will not drown 


me nor the floods overflow me, for the Lord will be 


with me, according to his sure promise; and even 
in the valley of the shadow of death I shall feel no 
fear, for there also his word will be a lamp unto 
my feet and a light unto my path.” 


PICTURE, POINT, AND PARABLE.* 
By tHe Rev. W. W. Tuxtocn, B.D. 
A TOUCHING DEATH-BED. 


HE Rev. Charles Goodall, minister of the parish 
of Barr, in Ayrshire, died shortly after he had 
completed his fortieth year. He had a long illness 
and suffered much.’ Up to the very last, says his 
biographer, the Rev. Dr. Strong, of Glasgow, though 
it cost him bodily pain to do so, he insisted on being 
driven out as often as possible, that he might speak 
a word in season to the weary and erring of his 
flock. He seemed almost to welcome pain, as part 
of his Father’s discipline. When his wife told him 
that she would pray that he might be spared some 
pain, he replied, “* No; don’t do that. I am quite 
willing to bear all that God may send me, and it 
may help to purify me. Oh, to be clean !—every 
whit clean.” ‘ You-are calm and happy, are you 
not?” said his wife to him when the end was near. 
“ Very calm,” was the reply, “ but not happy. Ah! 
no; not happy to leave you all; but I cannot un- 
derstand any one being afraid to die.” ‘ Don’t you 
think some might?” she urged—“ those who had 
not done right.” “Oh,” he said, “if I had not done 
right, to whom would I go but to my Father? I 
would say, ‘ Father, take me, punish me ; make me 
pure and clean:’ but to whom else?” Within an 
hour of his death the children came to say good- 
night. To his daughter, who came first, he said, 
“T think I am going to ‘the Friends’ ’ house soon. 
Be a good girl, and kind to your mother.” Then 
turning to his eldest son : “1 can’t speak much, but 
you know what I wish : be good and kind to your 
mother and grandmother.” Having blessed the 
little ones, he closed his eyes and spoke no more. 
So, without fear, with gentle thoughts of those 
about him, commending his spirit into the Father’s 
hands, and looking for the life and the work of the 
world to come, ‘he fell asleep. 
LEGAL THEOLOGIANS. 


From a volume of Mr. Goodall’s sermons, “Juxta 
Crucem,” just published by Messrs. Blackwood, we 
‘ get this pointed remark: “ Fortunately, the world 
is growing very suspicious of theologians who read 
the Testament of. our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ as if it had been drawn out by a committee 
of lawyers and not given through: inspired men.” 
And also this rendering of the legend, 

DOMINI, QUO VADIS? 


which tells of the death of St. Peter. He had been 
for a time in Rome, laboring to spread the knowl- 
edge of the Master’s name. While he was there a 
great persecution of the Christians was decreed by 
the Emperor Nero. He was earnestly desired by 
his friends to leave, as, being so conspicuous, he 
could not hope to escape if he stayed. They 
pressed him to depart and seek safety at a dis- 
tance, if so be his life might be preserved yet a 
while for the good of the church. 

He yielded to their solicitations, and, with heavy 


1 From ** The Christian World.”’ 


heart, was walking along the Appian Way, one of 
the great roads out of Rome. You may be sure. 
his mind was dwelling on this very passage (St. 
John xxi., 18, 19), and wondering when the time of 
his martyrdom would come, and whether he was 
right in departing from the city. All at once he 
sees the old, familiar form of his Master coming to 
meet him. As He would have passed by, Peter, 
addressing Him, said, “ Lord, whither goest thou ?”’ 
and the answer was, “To Rome, to be crucified.” 
Peter no longer hesitated about his duty. He 
saw he ought to return. He knew that the solemn 
time of which he had heard with joy was come at 
last, and that he was now to “ put off his tabernacle, 
even as his Lord had shown him.” At once he 


retraced his steps, re-entered the city, and met his. 


fate—the fate that completed his life. It is added 
by some ancient writers that he begged to be cru- 
cified with his head downwards, as being unworthy 
to die as the Lord had done. But, however that 
may be, certain it is he died upon a Roman cross ; 
and though his life, like that of Jesus, thus appeared 
to end in disgrace, who does not feel that the reality 
was otherwise ? | 


THE CHRISTIAN MERCHANT. 


“The merchant need not quit or be ashamed of 
his profession,” says Sir John Lubbock in “The 


Pleasures of Life.” He should bear in mind the in- | 


scription on the Church of St. Giacomo de Rialto 
at Venice: “Around this temple let. the merchant’s 
law be just, his weights true, and his covenants 
faithful.” 

A GOOD STUDY. 


When a stranger asked permission to see Words- 


worth’s study, we are told by Crabbe Robinson, the 
maid said: ‘- This is master’s library, but he studies 
in the fields.”” How many golden, gracious thoughts 
come to us when, like Isaac of old, we go out “to 
meditate in the field at the eventide”’! | 


THE TWILIGHT MEDITATION. 


Let us, then, take A. K. H. B.’s advice, when he 
says, in his “ Present-Day Thoughts :” ‘“ When the 
shadows lengthen, and the light grows less and less 
till the long gray fields stretch into gloom, and the 
trees stand still and spectral ; when all sounds are 
hushed that speak of bustle and toil, and the mur- 
mur of the river, unheard in the light and stir of 
day, steals on the ear, mellowed to pensive music ; 
when the breeze has died away, and the tree-tops 
are motionless against the sky—then is the time for 
the task to cease and for quiet thought to begin. 
And now that these long summer evenings draw us 
forth, amid scenes and memories specially congenial 


with the twilight, let us see whether we may not 


turn the evening walk and the evening musings to 
some profitable account, in the direction of grow- 
ing tenderness of soul and deepening earnestness 
of heart.” We can always at such an hoar look up 
FROM NATURE TO NATURE’S GOD, 
whom we feel to be a dear Father and Redeemer, 
as well as a Creator. For, as the same writer justly 
and beautifully remarks, “The Christian, no less 
than the mere man of taste and sentiment, can feel 
and enjoy the charm that dwells in this softened. 
light and gentle air; he, too, can dwell upon the 


green fields, rich with that summer luxuriance 


which is always so much richer than our remem- 


brance of it; upon the trees so motionless, the 


shaded sapphire of the sky beyond, and the latest 
colors of the sunset as it sinks away ; upon the 
broad sea, sometimes, indeed, a sea of glass min- 
gled with fire; and the mountains softened into 
enchantment by the blue distance. And, brethren, 
does the scene grow less beautiful to the devout 
man’s eye because he looks through it up to its.Cre- 
ator; because that which to the view of worldly 
culture is no more than a fair material earth is to 
him animated and hallowed by a divine soul that 
looks through every leaf in it; because on every- 
thing he sees, closing daisy and growing wheat, as 
truly as sea and mountain, there are left the traces 
of a handiwork of the Blessed Redeemer, by whom 
and for whom all things were made? Surely the 


scene gains a tenfold interest as it turns from a 


mere expanse of blank beauty into a page of deep 
meaning and endless instruction! ... Yes, the 
Christian, if he has enlightenment to see and 
use his privileges, is the man who truly relishes this 
beautiful summer world. . . . There is much about 
it to soothe and cheer; much to suggest the fairer 
regions of the new heaven and new earth where 


dwell holiness and happiness. Let us try, then, in | 


our evening walks this summer, in this spirit to 
look upon outward nature. So shall the twilight 


meditation, without the least risk of turning to task 


is active and the second passive. 


work, gain a heavenward tendency; and even in 
the immediate enjoyment of scenery we shall lose 
nothing and gain much.” iW 4 

And, talking of the evening hour, I am reminded 
of A. K. H. B.’s fellow-essayist in the old days of 
“ Fraser’s Magazine,” Shirley, Dr. John Shelton, 
C.B., and his beautiful poem : - 

“THE BRINGS A’ HOME.” 


ype the hills the wind is sharp and cold, 

| e sweet young grasses wither on the wold, 

_ And we, O Lord, ave wandered from thy fold; _ 

| But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled, and the rocks 
Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 
_ Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks; 
But evening brings us home. | 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

Their pitiful complaints—oh ! rest is sweet 
hen evening brings us home. 


We have been wounded by the hunter’s darts, 

Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 

Search for thy coming—when the light departs 
At evening, bring us home. 


The darkness gathers. Through the gloom no star 
Rises to guide us. We have wandered far. — 
Without thy lamp we know not where we are— 

At evening, bring us home. 


The clouds are round us, and the snow-drifts thicken. 
O thou dear Shepherd, leave us not to sicken 
In the waste night—our tardy footsteps quicken : 

At evening, bring us home. : 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 
(Matt. v., 13-16.) 


By THe Rev. S. WincHesTeR. ADRIANCE. 


HIS topic is quite closely connected with that 
of last week. There attention was called to . 
the blessing of light. Here its responsibility is 
emphasized. We are to exult in light, but we are 
under obligation to use it. A643 
1. We are here reminded of the: -blessedness of 
the Christian life. It is a condition of light. This 
idea runs all through the Word of God. But it is 
especially prominent in the New Testament. From 
the description ‘‘ God is light” it is quite natural 
to describe such as have given themselves to God 
as “children of light.” 
Their walk is along a track on which heaven’s 
light breaks. The book they love is full of glory. 
The city they seek is ablaze with light. And so it 
comes to pass that one who lives closely within the 
circle of all these things is in a perpetual state of 
light. This is a condition of rare blessedness. 
The more light that is shed upon our pathway 
and into our lives, the more. nearly shall we ap- 
proach to a heavenly state on earth (Eph. v., 8; 
1 Thess. v., 5; John xii., 36). 7 vi: 
2. But mark another thing. Our last topic 
spoke of the Word as a lamp apart from ourselves, 
which, trimmed and lighted, we hold before us to 
show us how to walk. The duty of shedding light 
on our own pathway is there indicated. But here. 
we ourselves are the lamps. We in our turn 
become charged with light.. Before we came to 
Christ we were dark; but when God comes into 
our hearts we cannot help becoming lights, though 
we may obscure that light (Prov. iv., 18). ) 

3. The duty of shining. We are accustomed to 
hear people say, when pressed to engage in service 
for God, “I cannot work, but I will try to live a 
quiet, faithful life.”’ It often seems like an excuse. 
It sounds like saying, “Here I am shining; if 
people want to see my light, all they have to do is 
to come where [ am.”’ But the thought of light is 
more unselfish than that. . It radiates. It stretches 
the rays away out toward others. This is. the 
picture which Christ paints. The light is kindled 
for others. Let us, as churches, remember that | 
we are not merely organized to have a bright time 
in our own circle; that is putting a light in the 
contracted space of: the measure. We are to lift 
the curtains and let the light shine far and wide 
(1 Pet. ii, 9; Eph. v., 13; Matt. v., 15; Luke 
viii., 16—xi., 36). 

4. Life’s work divides itself into two forms— 
effort and permission. We often say that the first 
Our text touches 
the second. We are asked merely to allow what- 
ever light we have to shine. We are to interpose 
no obstacle. We are to utilize all our powers. Is 


1 For the week beginning September 22, 
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not this about as active a thing as can be imagined ? 

much struggle it involves! How particular 

they are at the lighthouse to fill and trim and keep 

lighted the beacon! Men give themselves to this 
work of merely letting the light shine. Do we? 
(Phil. ii.. 15; 1 John i., 7—ii., 16.) 

5. Why is all this? For two reasons: the one 
a subordinate one, and the other the real end of all 
consistent and beautiful living. The first end is 
that men may see our good works. Anything good 
ought to be seen. Beauty and comfort ought 
never to beshut up. But that is not all. It is not 
that men may honor us. All that is gained is for 
God. We are only trustees of these powers. All 
good living is a fraudulent perversion of trust 
funds, which absorbs men’s honor and praise, and 
does not make God’s glory greater (John xv., 8; 
Phil. i. 11; Eph. i., 6, 12). 

Daily Readings: (1) 1 John i., 1-16; (2) Phil. 
ii., 1-16; (3) Matt. xxv., 1-13; (4) 1 Thess. v., 
1-11; (5) Eph. v., 1-19; (6) 1 Pet. ii, 1-12; 
(7) Matt. v., 1-16. 


ReE.icious News. 


THE SUMMER WORK IN PLYMOUTH 
CHURCH. 


T is the fashion to shake the head at ministerial 

vacations; and “closed for the summer,” when 
applied to a church, furnishes a text for as much 
preaching as any from Holy Writ. Plymouth 
Church, in Brooklyn, has been closed in word, but 
in deed has been doing some of the best work 
of the year. This has been going on quietly 
and earnestly under the care of the Rev. R. 
H. Bosworth, the temporary assistant minister, 
who has won the respect and love of the people. 


Plymouth Church has extended a call to him 


to remain as pastor of the Mayflower, which, 
to the satisfaction of all, he has accepted. The 
Friday evening meetings have been continued 
through the summer in the church lecture- 
room, Mr. Bosworth taking the leadership. The 
attendance has been very encouraging, in view of 
the season and the absence of so many members. 
The current Sunday-school lesson has been the 
basis of the thought of the meeting. Sunday 
services and Wednesday evening prayer-meetings 
have been continued at both the missions. The 
Sunday evening congregations at the Mayflower 
are remarkably large, and much interest is mani- 
fested. | | 

“The Earnest Club” has been doing good work. 
This is a society of working girls which had its 
origin in the Bethel Sunday-School.. It has been 
established but a few months, yet has succeeded in 
keeping up much interest and a good attendance 
through the summer. In this many an older organ- 
ization of the sort has failed. ‘The house rented 
by the club is of brick, with old-fashioned, broad 
rooms. The southern exposure at the back has 
proved a great blessing, for when the good-sized win- 
dows here and in the front have been thrown up, the 
rooms have been comfortable during the warmest 
evenings. They are inexpensively furnished, yet 
have an unmistakable air of home about them, 
_which never fails to bring with it that subtle air of 
refinement often absent in rooms filled with costly 
furniture, pictures, bric-a-brac, and even books. The 
writer has had her share in various societies for the 
uplifting of working girls, and, if she is not mis- 
taken, here is a practical working out of that high- 
est kind of benevolence, the ‘helping others to 
help themselves.” In the paying of their dues, 
and in their own handiwork about the rooms, 
the girls have a sense of ownership which is a sure 
harbinger of success. Where women of wide cult- 
ure or of wealth have joined in work with the 
girls, not for them, they have found that the teach- 
ing of some homely work has brought them into 
touch as nothing else could. 

One lady, who had the old-fashioned accomplish- 
ment of darning a rent so that the sharpest eye 
would fail to discover it, has patiently taught it in 
the club. Another, who had a practical knowledge 
of household ways and had been in the habit of 
training her own servants, taught home cooking, 
striving to waken in her pupils the desire of cleanli- 
ness, cheer, and comfort in their homes, no matter 
how small. 

The value of health has been carefully impressed 
upon the members of the club by Dr. Lucy Hail, 
who has had an attendance of twenty at her talks, 
cheerfully given every Monday evening. Many a 


girl will thank this wise friend for teaching her the | 


importance of proper clothing and cleanliness in 
person. The musical drill, a light form of calis- 
thenics, has been entered into with enthusiasm, and 
is a godsend to girls cooped up in stores and fac- 
tories all day. There has been a good attendance 
at all the classes and an intelligent interest mani- 
fested. 

The trustees of Plymouth Society are certainly 
to be congratulated on their good taste in re- 
carpeting and decorating the church. The task 
was very like attempting a change in the favorite 
room of a loving, united family, which has been 
so endeared by associations that the hand of 
love alone might be trusted to improve, with- 
out shocking, those who had grown to love 
even the imperfections. The first impression of 
the changes in the church, hallowed by so many 
memories, is a sense of color and warmth, without 
the cause obtruding itself inany way. The grayish- 
drab tint which takes the place of the white walls 
and ceiling of yore is very restful and pleasant to 
the eye. The rich dark color back of the pulpit 
at the base of the organ, and continuing to and on 
the doors of either side, has also a very pleasing 
effect. The frescoing of the vast ceiling is in excel- 
lent taste. The tone of the whole is of the same 
tint as the walls, slightly deepened. There occurs 
in the corners and at intervals of about six feet a 
conventional design shaped like a palm leaf, with 
a brown background, upon which are small figures 
shading from buff to a rich dark Indian red. The 
frieze‘ has a warm buff background decorated with 
a continuous vine of leaves of different shape. The 
carpet shows the general tone of color seen in the 
decorations, and the newly covered cushions are of 
the same tint. Visiting the church a few days 
since, after a stay in the country, the writer was 
impressed with no chilling sense of newness in the 
old church, only a feeling of added cheer and com- 
fort. 

The church was opened September 15, the 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, of Beloit, preaching. ‘The 
pastor resumes the pulpit September 22. He 
will commence with the opening evening service a 
series of brief Sabbath evening sermons on Heroes 
of Bible History. Arrangements have already been 
made to: hold on October 6 (the Sabbath following 
the Late Mohonk Conference) a meeting devoted 
to a consideration of our duties toward the Indian 
races. General T. J. Morgan, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and General C. B. Fisk, of the 
Indian Board of Commissioners, have both prom- 
ised to address the meeting. ‘The Young Men of 


Plymouth Church have undertaken the charge of . 


the Sabbath evening services at the Bethel; the 
first service was held September 15, and was well 
attended for a first service. The Rev. Howard S. 
Bliss, the assistant pastor-elect, has arrived in this 
country, and will enter upon his duties some time 
in the latter part of October. 


INDEPENDENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON 
COURSES. 


By ANOTHER OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Let me say to your correspondent B. that we seceded 
from the International Lesson Course mainly upon a 
question of method, and he mistakes in thinking ours a 
difficult one. 

Let us suppose a man would teach his child about 
the apple. He may find some treatise, attractive, illus- 
trated, comprehensive, which he can give the child to 
read and recite upon. Thereby the child might be 
interested, and might learn—for these are almost equiv- 
alent phrases. By a more modern method he would 
begin by presenting the apple itself (“nicely brought 
down to the comprehension and understanding of the 
smallest child,” in God’s providence). The child is 
called upon to name its parts and color. He is set 
to divide it this way and divide it that, and talk 
about it again. Then perhaps a microscope is given 
him, and brought to upon skin, seeds, and 
pulp. The apple done with, the child is taken to the 
tree, and by the time he has been lifted to the branches, 
and taught to examine leaf and flower, he will probably 
have received knowledge and interest which will stay, 
and draw to themselves other knowledge and more in- 
terest as long as he lives. 

By this last method have we desired to teach even 
the Divine Word, of itself, in God’s mercy, “ nicely 
brought down ” to the understandings even of children. 
We have laid before them the Book of Mark itself, 
saying, “‘ Here is an object of study ; what do you make 
of it?” We have cut it this way and cut it that, and 
asked again, “What do you find?” We have led the 
child back to look at that branch of the Tree of Life 
where it grew. Then we have proffered him our aids 
to closer knowledge, that, as his interest grew, he might 
have means to gratify it. 


Now, is there anything difficult in this method ? 
B. says, “ Could it be carried out, there is no doubt of 
a ‘crowning result.’” Well, it has been carried out, 
and that in a school not exceptional for mental activity, 
certainly not for self-reliance. Our note-books show 
every stage of progress. One girl of fifteen will bring 
each Sunday several pages of neat manuseript, her own 
delighted work in collating and condensing. Her next 
neighbor has but a few awkward. sentences. A little 


child has adorned its note-book with pictorial- illustra- 


tions of the lesson cut from Sunday-school papers. But 
in each case the gain is that the scholar has made the 
notes himself, has worked over them, thought over them. 

The main principle of this method was imported into 
a mission school in this city, and hailed by the ragged 
boys with eager interest. 

ow, we submit, dear brother B., that your “ mild and 
efficient, helpful assistance in Bible criticism, and a 
course of exegesis, with a fine pastoral adaptation and 
application to every-day life, and nicely brought down 
to the comprehension and understanding of the smallest 
child in school” savors of papal methods. It is the 
meat cut up and the spoon held out. But Protestant- 
ism of that stalwart kind to which Dr. Leonard Bacon 
brought up our church, when its child has begun to use 
hands, eyes, and tongue, gives him the meat and shows 
him how to help himself. 

Examine the records of the International Lesson 
Committee, and answer us, dear B., has it proved so 
amenable to criticism as 
be ? M. E. B 


New Haven, Conn. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. Dr. Horatio Stebbins has just celebrated 
the completion of his twenty-fifth year of pastoral 
work at San Francisco. A purse was presented to him 
containing $1,864, in memory of the year 1864, in which 
he was settled there. 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward Judson, of this city, has 
reasonable expectation that the whole amount needed 
for the Judson Memorial Church will be forthcoming 
when needed. A lady in New Jersey has recently pro- 
vided $40,000 for the erection of a children’s home in 
connection with the church. 

—The Rev. Dr. H. H. Tucker, an eminent Baptist 
divine, died on September 9 in Atlanta, Ga.; from in- 
juries sustained in falling from a second-story window. 

e was one of the most prominent men of his church, 
editor and proprietor of the “Christian Index,” once 
Chancellor of the University of Georgia, and President 
of Mercer University. 

—The Provincial Synod of the Church of England in 
Montreal last week held a discussion on a resolution to 
the effect that it was in the interests of the Church of 
England that all the seats in the churches be free. 
Many members took part in the discussion. It was 
finally given as the opinion of the Synod that all sittings 
should be free and unappropriated. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. H. Rylance, of St. Mark’s Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of this city, has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. He has been rector at St. Mark’s 
for nineteen years, and had held other important 
charges in England, the Continent, and in Cleve- 
land. OQ. Dr. Rylance will devote the winter to literary 
labors, and will probably go to England in the spring. 
After that, if his health permits, he will probably take 
another charge either in this city or in England. 

—The delegates to the National Baptist Convention 
in Indianapolis are justly indignant over an attack 
made on r sere elegates. The Rev. E. K. Love, 
one of the party, says they came over the East Tennes- 
see & Georgia Railroad, because they expected court- 
eous treatment from the agents of the road. On other 
lines colored people are compelled to ride in second- 
class cars. The party took seats in one of the best 
cars, and soon began to hear murmurs from the white 
passengers. Mr. Love was warned by the porter that 
there would probably be trouble, as a passenger had 
sent a telegram ahead that the party was coming. 
“ At Baxley, Ga.,” said the clergyman, “ a dozen rough- 
looking men boarded the train and ordered us out of 
the car. We didn’t go, and we were then assaulted. 
We were all badly Ronen. Revolvers were drawn, 
and we were driven out of the car. I think some of 
us would have been killed if it had not been for the 
interference of the conductor.” Resolutions were 
adopted calling on the President of the United States 
to see that protection was given to every citizen in his 
rights. 


ENGLISH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


A new edition brings down to date the important 
figures which were presented to the Royal Commission 
on Education, and shows that while in 1851 13.5 per 
cent. of the population of England and Wales attended 
Sunday-schools,more than 20 per cent. are now in attend- 
ance, or one out of every five of the inhabitants. [f, 
however, Wales be separated from England, the Eng- 
lish percentage falls considerably. ‘The Principality 
has always carried off the palm in the matter of relig- 
ious education, for nearly 30 per cent. of the population 
are scholars in the Sunday-school. ‘The total number 
in attendance in England and Wales is said to be— 
teachers, 616,941, and scholars, 5,733,325. O€£ these 
there are 224,750 teachers, with 2,555,399 scholars, con- 
nected with the Church of England. The Free Churches 
number 392,191 teachers, with 3,177,926 scholars. The 
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six leading Free Church communities stand as fol- 
lows: Wesleyan Methodists, 126,203 teachers, 892,799 
scholars ; Congregationalists, 68,270 teachers, 703,611 
scholars ; Baptists; 47,555 teachers, 469,382 scholars ; 
Primitive Methodists, 58,085 teachers, 394,774 scholars ; 
Methodist Free Church, 25,642 teachers, 192,480 schol- 
ars ; Calvinistic Methodists, 24,322 teachers, 164,399 
scholars.—[Sunday-School Army. 


CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE, 


To BE HELD In CuIcaGo AVENUE CHURCH, CORNER 
LA SALLE AND CHICAGO AVENUES, CHICAGO, 
SEPTEMBER 26 TO OCTOBER 6. 

In view of the urgent need for wise and well-directed 
effort by all churches and Christian agencies to reach 
with the Gospel invitation and to evangelize the peo- 
ple of the city and country who at present do not come 
to the churches, we, the undersigned, invite ministers 
and members of the evangelical churches in the West 
to meet in Chicago on the 26th day of a and 
for ten days thereafter, for the purpose of considering 
practical methods of Christian work and discussing 
some of the great questions now uppermost in the pub- 
lic mind, touching the evangelization of the masses, the 
reclamation of the fallen, the reformation of the intem- 
perate, the relief of the poor, and the elevation of the 
unfortunate. Churches are invited and urged to send 
pastor and delegate to this Convention, as it is one that 
concerns all our churches. Among the speakers from 
abroad are the Rev. J. Munroe Gibson, D.D., the Rev. 
A. T. Pierson, D.D., Francis Murphy and son, Miss 
F. E. Willard, and others. 

' Mr. D. L. Moody will preside at the Convention, and 

Ira D. Sankey and Professor H. H. McGranahan will 

conduct the singing. 


E. P. Goopwin 


A. H. 
Pastor First Congregational 
Church. 


Pastor Congregational Church, 
Evanston. 


u | 
Joun H. Barrows, T. D. Roop, 
Pastor First Presbyterian Pastor New England Congrega- 
Church. tional Church. 
T. D. WALLACE WILuiAM G. CLARKE, 
Pastor Eighth Presbyterian Pastor Campbell Park Pres- 
Church. byterian Church. 
Davip R. BREED, | E. BENZING, 
Pastor Church of the Cove- Pastor First German Presby- 
t terian rch. 


Henry N. Hoyt. 
Church, 


nant. 
SAMUEL FALLOws, 
Rector St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church. 
Wm LAWRENCE, . 
Pastor Second Baptist Church. 
Epwarp F. 


ark 

W. A. BARTLETT, 
Pastor Church, 

ILLIAMS Ridgeland. 


Pastor South Congregational P.S. HENson 
Church. Pastor First Baptist Church. 
Rosert McIntyre, . W. Gunsavutus, 
Pastor Grace M. E. Church. Pastor Plymouth Congrega- 


tional Church. 
Rosert F. 
Pastor Fullerton Ave. Presby- 
terian Ciurch. 
THEODORE P. PrupDEN, 
Pastor Leavitt Street 
gational Church. 
Haroup F. Sayes, 


M. STRYKER. 
Pastor Fourth Presbyterian 


C. F. Goss, 
Pastor Chicago Ave. Church. 
CHARLES M. Morton 
Pastor Railroad Chapel. 
F. J. Brosst, 


Pastor Westminster Pres- Evangelist. 

bsterian Church. W. LISs, 

J. H. Worcester, JR., Evangelist. 
Pas or Sixth Presbyterian ALEXANDER PATTERSON, 

Church. Eva gelist. 


. W. BLanp, D. W. Porter, 
Pastor M. E. Church, Oak Park. Evangelist. 
For further information address 
G. ENsiGn, Secretary, 
154 Madison Street, Chicago. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—C. B. Riggs, of Grand View, Tenn., has accepted a call 
to Bunker Hill, Il. 

— Charles Jones died, at the age of eighty, in North Abing- 
ton. Mass., on September 3. 


—C. H. Williams, of the First Church of Meriden, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—H.C. Adams accepts a call to the church in Turner’s 
Falls, Mass. | 

—M. W. Adams, recently pastor of the church in Hop- 
kinton, Mass., has been appointed instructor in Greek at the 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

—Austin Gardner, of Buckingham, Conn., has accepted a 
call to Warren. 

—E. T. Pitts has been settled over the church in Everett, 
M 


ass. 
— W. W. Hazen, of Baxter, Ia., has resigned. 
—C. E. Blodgett, of West Minneapolis, has resigned his 
pastorate to accept a call to Sauk Center, Minn. 

—G. 8S. Ricker, of the Olivet Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
has resigned to accept.a renewed call to the Church of the 
Redeemer, St. Louis, Mo. 

—D. M. Lewis, of Galesburg, Mich., has resigned. 

—W. H. Shannon accepts a call to Salem, Mich. 

—E. A. Berry, of Romeo, Mich., has resigned to accept a 
professorship in the Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John Morrison, of San Bernardino, Cal., has received a 
call from the First Church of Santa Ana. 
—Theodore Hunter, of Bement, IIl., has resigned. 
—T. W. Swan accepts a call to West Tittson, Pa. 
—D. B. Rogers has received a call to the Richmond 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—G. W. Rees bes ong 5 the rectorship of St. James’s 
Church (P. E.), Watkins, N. Y. 

—A.B. Morehouse accepts the rectorship of St. Luke’s 
Church i: E.), Chelsea, Mass. 

—E. E. Peck, pastor of the Universalist church in Bangor, 
Me., died on September 10. 

—Salmon Gleason, a well-known Methodist minister, 
died in Warren, N. H., on September 2, at the age of eighty- 


ve. 
—C. M. Pullen has resigned the rectorship of Trini 
Church (P. E,), Houghton, Mich, 


"Midland Publishing Co.) 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


FIVE BOOKS ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE.’ 


The almost simultaneous appearance of these 
five volumes, from very different sources and giv- 
ing expression to very dissimilar opinions, is indica- 
tive of the public interest in a subject of vast im- 
portance, and which now has become a problem of 
international concern. Doubtless the desire to take 
advantage of the appearance of the coming Report 
of the Department of Labor has had something to do 
with their issue at thie time. It is a pity that some, 
if not all, of these authors could not have waited 
long enough to study that Report before finally 
going into print. ) 
tistics very likely may be revised for errors, but 
might have been expanded into something really tell- 
ing if he could have waited for the rich material 
of the Report. Fr. Convers’s finely prepared dia- 
gram to show the movement of marriage and 
divorce will seem in a few months to have been a 
waste of labor compared with what he might then 
do. And, after reading the careful deductions of a 
trained statistician, he will probably feel that he 
has trod on uncertain ground in some instances. 
For example, there would not, as he seems to 
claim, have been 134,000 less divorces in this 
country for twenty years had no other causes than 
adultery and desertion been allowed. There would 
have been many less, but not by that full number. 
Attention to the experience of New York, with its 
one cause only for divorce, should have prevented 
that untenable opinion. But Mr. Snyder especially 
should have waited, because he treats mainly of 
the effect of variant and conflicting laws, under- 
taking to tell what they are and how to remedy them. 
The truth is that there is no entirely trustworthy 
statement of American marriage and divorce law 
in print. Even the best attempts contain many 
mistakes, and the task of making an exact compila- 
tion is beyond the reach of private resources. Mr. 
Snyder’s ignorance of the important changes in the 
divorce law of Michigan two years ago create the 
suspicion that many lesser errors may be found. 
Then he ignores altogether European law, which, 


valuable addition to our resources for comparative 
study. Mr. Caverno sees some of the difficulties 
that beset the problem of uniformity, and Mr. 
Snyder still more of them. But the latter is not 
satisfactory in his proposed remedies, partly be- 
cause he dves not know the facts. 
assumes that the cases amenable to the influence of 


than they really are. He makes some sensible re- 
marks on the general subject of remedy, but tells 
nothing new. Indeed, the title and method of Mr. 


aims to bring out a taking book at the right 
moment. He has read upffor his task, but given 
us nothing, save here and there a few pages, that 
has not been told just as well elsewhere. _ 


his preface that he began a special study of divorce 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, but his book 
does not meet the expectation raised by this state- 
ment. He presents “the results in nearly the shape 
into which they have worn themselves by use’”’ be- 
fore various audiences and in the press. There is 
nothing that is really new in what he says, except 


and put his thought in a vigorous way. Often, 
we confess, he, and sometimes Fr. Convers, would 
have written to better purpose if they had not had 
an evening audience in mind while writing. Mr. 
Caverno, especially, writes too much as if talking to 
the reporter of the morning newspaper to win our 
confidence in his opinions, and seems too fond of 
startling forms of statement for the best effect of 
his thought. In a word, he is often sensational. 
But he puts some things extremely well. His treat- 
ment of the need of protecting society against the 
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as it is likely to be given in the Report, is a most 
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uniformity are a greater part of the whole number 


Snyder suggest the professional book-maker, who 


Mr. Caverno is disappointing. He tells us in 
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offenses that break up families "is an example, . 
though he really says nothing which Judge Jameson 
and others have not said on it before. Indeed, all 
that is really new or freshly put in his book could 
have just as well been put into a Review article or 
a pamphlet, leaving the rest to be found in Woolsey 
and other standard works. 3 

Fr. Convers writes as a High Churchman, and 
ably defends the extreme theory as to divorce. 
His book shows some valuable original research, 
and modestly disclaims any aim at a treatise, but 
is useful for those to whom he particularly would 
speak. | 

“ Ap Richard” is apparently the pseudonym of 
an English writer of four or five years ago, whose 
book is now reprinted in Chicago. His discussion 
is a direct challenge of accepted opinion concerning 
marri and on Scriptural grounds too, by one 
who has studied Scripture much, and whose methods, 
as well as conclusions, will give points to the Mor- 
mons, and would have been troublesome to the de- 
fenders of the orthodox faith fifty years ago. In 
short, it calls to mind Madan’s “ Defense of Polyg- 
amy” of the beginning of this century. The singu- 
lar thing about the book is that an English author 
of the Scriptural intelligence of this writer can in 
this day make the assumptions he does concerning 
the sacred Scriptures. His method may serve as a 
warning, but it is not worth the serious attempt the 
‘“‘ Westminster Review” makes, in an article printed 
in an appendix to the book, to refute its argument. 

The book of Dr. Franklin is by far the most 
deserving of careful reading of any of this list of 
books. Dr. Franklin is an Episcopal clergyman, 
and a thorough ecclesiastic in his positions, though 
not of the extreme wing. He sees the need of 
meeting that great and growing class, both in and 
out of his own church, who demand something 
more than an exposition of the texts of Scripture 
and the canon law. Accordingly, he devotes a part 
of his book to setting forth the principles of natu- 
ral law in order to meet the demand of minds of 
the scientific habit. The large space he gives to 
this and to his wholesome discussion of the physical 
element in marriage is none too much, and, though — 
he speaks plainly, he does not offend the delicacy of 
the reader. But we think he mistakes when he 
thinks that no other writer “has treated this sub- 
ject in a radical manner.” For we find nothing in 
this discussion which is new to any one who has 
read the leading German writers on social ethics, or ~ 
the more important books in English. Dr. Franklin 
seems to us to have only put more on this point 
into a single book than probably can be found in 
any other one author, but with less complete scien- 
tific method. 

Indeed, the great difficulty we find with this part 
of his work is that the author leaves the impression 
that, whatever else he tries to be, he is always and 
everywhere a loyal ecclesiastic, whose explorations 
in the scientific field are made out of deference to 
an irresistible popular demand by one who cannot, 
to save himself, enter it without taking his precon- 
ceived opinions and traditional methods of thought 
along with him. He never becomes truly scientific 
for this reason. He has our sympathies while we 
distrust his ability to guide our thought, and leaves 
us with the hope that some thoroughly scientific stu- 
dent may yet be found to really take us into the 
field. But, for all this, he is very stimulating and 
helpful even where we distrust his conclusions. He 
is often unusually keen in his analysis and clear in his 
insight. His remarks on the equality of the sexes, 
his reasoning upon adultery as the destruction of 
the family, and upon the comparative effects of this 
sin upon husband and wife, are examples. None of 
these writers, unless we except Mr. Caverno, feels 
more strongly the limitations of the theory that 
marriage is a contract than Dr. Franklin does. 
He says a good deal that is true on the point, but 
never quite reaches the exact truth. An English 
writer once finely said, ‘‘ Marriage is a contract that 
by its very nature takes the parties to it out of the 
sphere of contract.” This seems to be well put. 
Divorce, then, does not meet a contract at all, or 
only in an entirely secondary way. It is rather an 
unfortunate family than an impaired contract that 
confronts the student of the problem of divorce. 
Dr. Franklin approaches this ground, but does not 
fairly and plainly take it. 

This leads to the remark that, while nearly all 
these writers show an advance over most of the 
books that have been written on their subjects in 
the direction of a recognition of the Family as the 
real problem to be solved, yet they all have much 
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spesking, is simply the initiatory, though in a sense 
e abiding, creative act that brings the Family 
into being, and Divorce relates to the dissolution of 
the Family. This makes marriage and divorce im- 
portant parts, but parts only, of the great inclusive 
problem of the Family. We hope sometime to have 
thorough, scholarly treatises on the Family. We say 
treatises because the subject is too large, the phases 
of it—religious, legal, economic, political, and gener- 
ally social—too many and too varied, and the re- 
sources it will demand too great, for the compass of 
a single volume or for the work of a single mind. 
In these future works Marriage and Divorce will 
fall into their proper and subordinate places in an 
orderly, comprehensive whole. It is only this 
larger conception of the subject (which, by the way, 
would have turned Mr. Caverno’s chapter on Mar- 
riage and Rights into a part of a discussion of 
the Relations of Marriage, would have put Dr. 
Franklin into a more impregnable position against 
individualism and contract, and would have led 
to that conception of law which regards the 
study of it as the science of Relations rather than 
of Rights, and which has given the Germans their 
fine system of Familienrecht in place of our frag- 
mentary conceptions and statutes on Marriage and 
Divorce) that will satisfy thinking people. If we 
understand it, the National Divorce Reform League 
‘has done much to prepare the way, collect the ma- 
terial, and direct thought to this broader conception 
of these subjects. Though there is cordial notice 
of the League in two or three of these books, the 
writers hardly seem to understand its ideas and 
plans as they should. 


The Winning of the West. 1769-1783. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 
Vols.) There is no one who could have described 
Indian warfare and frontier life with more spirit or 
more sympathy than Mr. Roosevelt. From beginning 
to end these volumes are interesting. Yet the quality 
of interest which the narrative possesses in such a pre- 
eminent degree does not give to it its only value. The 
historical reflections are numerous, original, and sensi- 
ble. At the very outset Mr. Roosevelt makes the 
novel but valid suggestion that to the barbarism of the 
Indians who inhabited the territory of the United States 
the world is indebted that this territory is the seat of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization instead of Spanish. The re- 
sistance which these tribes offered made the English 
race the only one which was capable of winning the 
West, and at the same time attracted and developed 
those stern and vigorous qualities of manhood which 
have made the United States the pioneer in political 
and moral reformations. Of the Indians Mr. Roose- 
velt’s narrative enforces the distinction which we have 
so often drawn between Indians and Indians. The 
Cherokees lived by tillage, and dwelt in houses made of 
peeled logs mortised into each other and plastered with 
clay, and roofed with chestnut bark or shingles. The 
Wyandottes readily embraced the spiritual Christianity 
of the Pietists. ith these examples of the capabili- 
ties of the Indians, the argument that it is useless to 
make any attempt to civilize any of them falls to the 

und. The character of the backwoodsmen Mr. 
Raapevali has drawn with a fidelity and sympathy which 
must be the outcome of his experience in the far West 
of to-day. Of the sharp contrast of backwoods society 
he says : | 

‘“‘The two extremes of society—the strongest, best, 
and most adventurous, and the wickedest, most shiftless 
and vicious—are those whith seem naturally to drift to 
the border. The influences of heredity are reduced to a min- 
imum. If a member of a bad family wished to reform, he had 
every opportunity to do so; if a member of a ag Cage 
had vicious propensities, there was nothing to check him. 

ualities, and bad, are intensified and accentuated in 

e life of the wilderness. The man who in civilization is 
merely sullen and bad-tempered becomes a murderous ruf- 
fian when transplanted to the wilds, while, on the other hand, 
his cheery, quiet neighbor develops into a hero, y, un- 
complainingly, to lay down his life for his friend.”’ 

In the religion which the frontiersmen embraced, 
Mr. Roosevelt brings out clearly how natural it was 
that a militant Calvinism was more congenial than 
Episcopacy, and that even Calvinism lost its hold 
oles the hearts of the borderers were stirred to 
their depths by the fiery aggressiveness of Method- 
ism. The wonderful success of the Baptists in the 
frontier regions is attributed by Mr. sevelt to 
the apparent democracy of their scorn of learning. 
“To many of the backwoodsmen’s prejudices, notably 
their sullen and narrow hostility to all rank, whether 
or not based on merit or learning, the Baptist creed 
appealed strongly; where their preachers obtained foot- 
hold it was made a matter of reproach to the Presby- 
terian clergymen that they had been educated in early 
life for the ministry as for a profession.” The belief 
held to-day that four years of college and three years 
of theological seminary takes men away from the peo- 
ple was then held regarding a comparatively few years 

of schooling. 


The article of the most timely interest in the Sep- 
tember number of the Political Science Quarterly is that 
of Mr. W. F. Mappin upon farm mortgages. In IIli- 

nois, exclusive of Cook County, these aggregate but 


$120,000,000, or less than one-sixth of the value of 
the farm lands. In the new Northwest blanket mort- 

are much more numerous. The writer believes 
that in the Territory of Dakota they already aggregate 
fifty millions. The standpoint from which the article 
is written is that of one who would depreciate the bale- 
ful influences ascribed to these “drains upon the indus- 


try of the farmer.” He somewhat absurdly credits 


half of the farm products of Michigan to the mort- 
gages upon them, though these mortgages were but 
nineteen per cent. of the assessed valuation of the farms 
of the State. To refute this is not worth one’s while. 
But it renders somewhat striking the writer’s belief 
that in such States as Indiana the number and amount 
of mortgages is increasing. Among the farms which 
had come under his own observation the total mort- 
gage indebtedness in 1872 was $13,000, in 1876 but 
$6,000, since which time it had increased to $25,000. 
This‘ increase of mortgages in the older States he at- 
tributes to the money which the farmers are expending 
upon roadways, and still more upon tiling. ith a 
little exaggeration, he states that land in Indiana which 
but a few years ago was worth only $30 an acre is now 
worth $60, owing to the vast sum which has been ex- 
pended upon tiles. The statistics which he brings for- 
ward throw a great deal of light upon the question as 
to how much of the value of farm land is due to the 
capital and labor expended in its improvement. Is not 
the phrase “ unearned increment ” a misnomer ? 


What the Stedman-Hutchinson “ Library of Ameri- 
can Literature” has done for that subject on a great 
scale and with reasonable completeness, is attempted on 


a small scale and in condensed form by Mr. Hunting- 


ton Smith’s Century of American Literature. This con- 
tains extracts from the works of one hundred Ameri- 
can writers of note, from Benjamin Franklin to James 
Russell Lowell. There is little to criticise in the rep- 
resentativeness of the names selected, and the selec- 
tions seem, on the whole, well made, though here, of 
course, there is a greater scope for difference in taste. 
The chief criticism that such a book necessarily sug- 
gests is that it is almost, and sometimes absolutely, 
impossible to get anything like a good taste of the 

uality of an author from a single selection of two or 
t pages. Yet the book has distinct value as a 
companion to critical works on American literature 
and as giving a sort of bird’s-eye view of the entire 
subject. We do not see why it could not be used to 
advantage asa school reader. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.75.) 


Mr. Edward Eggleston has followed his exceedingly 
original and excellent school history of the United 
States by A First Book in American History (New 
York : D. Appleton & Co.). The chief aim is to teach 
children our history by telling them simple stories about 
the great discoverers, pioneers, — and presidents. 
This has been done with remarkable clearness and at- 
tractiveness. Even more than in the book for older 
students to which we have alluded have pictorial 
methods been adopted. It is evident that the greatest 
possible care has been taken with the drawing, engrav- 
ing, and printing of the pictures, and more than one 
original device has been adopted to hold the attention 
of the children. Such, in particular, is the “ Object 
Lesson in Historic Geography ” in which the child is 
taught how the United States became larger by being 
asked to cut away blank paper from successive pages 
and thus allow maps of the several additions of the 
territory to be brought together in one whole. 


Jacques Bonhomme is the title of Max O’Rell’s iatest 
book. In it he depicts the foibles and characteristics 
of his own countrymen, the French, in much the same 
lively and clever but not always exact manner in which 
he has formerly pee the national portraits of the 
Englishman, the Scotchman, and the American. His 
patriotism does not prevent him from chiding and laugh- 
ing at his fellow-countrymen, but always in a good- 
natured and tolerant, not a cynical, way. On the whole, 
the book is rather more carelessly written and sketchy 
in outline than even his other works. Max O’Rell has 
not yet abandoned the habit of relating extremely anti- 


quated and threadworn jokes, which have run the 


gauntlet of newspaper paragraphers from time imme- 
morial, as actual occurrences to himself or his friends. 
(New York : Cassell & Co.) 


An admirably printed and illustrated book of popu- 
lar natural science is The Walks Abroad of Two Young 
Naturalists, translated and adapted to the latest dis- 
coveries of science from the French of Charles Beau- 

d, by Professor David Sharp. The French writer 
ollows two bright and lively boys through their advent- 
ures, long walks, and discoveries, and presents, usually 
in the form of animated dialogue, a great number of the 
most curious and significant features of natural history. 
As is pointed out in the preface, his methods of eleanils 
cation are those of Cuvier. But, though these are in 
some respects a little antiquated, there is nothing 
that need hinder the young student in acquiring the 
right kind of elementary knowledge. The iNusteations 
to the book are notably careful in drawing. (New 
York : T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


Mrs. Lydia H. Farmer has prepared for young peo- 
le’s reading A Short History of the French Revolution. 
t is admittedly to a great extent “a thing of shreds 

and patches,” being for the most = a compilation of 
passages from Carlyle, Mignet, Michelet, Lamartine, 


and other writers on this period. The connecting mat- 
ter ingeniously serves to unite the whole and to make 
a consecutive series of brilliant pictures of the most 
thrilling scenes of the Reign of Terror. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the subject itself is one of terri- 
ble and fascinating interest. Our chief criticism of the 
book would be that the writer occasionally indulges in 
“ fine oe ” of a kind which shows to little advan- 
tage beside the genius-inspired raphs of Carlyle. 
(New York : Crowell & Go.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The seventh number of the “Riverside Paper 
Series ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; 50 cents) 
is Isaac Henderson’s story of “ Agatha Page,” which 
was well received when published a few months ago. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce as in preparation 
‘The Church in Modern Society,” by the Rev. Julius 
H. Ward, a frequent contributor to our columns. The 
author aims to show how the church could be brought 
into closer and better contact with the life of the pres- 
ent time. : 

—Dr. George Macdonald, the novelist, has been lect- 
uring in the South of England and on the Channel 
Islands. During his earlier London season he was 
obliged to deliver his talks from an arm-chair. This 
was due, however, not to any abatement of physical 
vigor, but to a badly sprained foot. 

—William Morris will issue this autumn a romance 
to be called “The Roots of the Mountains.” It is 
principally in prose, has no historical foundation or 
didactic purpose, and will include some songs. An 
édition de luxe, issued by Reeves & Turner, will con- 
sist of 250 copies on Whatman paper. 

—Francis Turner Palgrave, the compiler of the 
“Golden Treasury” volume of songs and lyrics, has 
— for the Clarendon Press a “ Treasury of Eng- 

ish Sacred Lyrical Poetry,” arranged in three books, 
the first dating from 1500 to 1680, the second from 
1680 to 1820, the third from 1820 to the present 
time. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have just brought out 
a work entitled “ Whither? A Theological Question 
for the Times,” by the Rev. Dr. C. A. Briggs; also 
“Foreign Missions: Their Place in the Pastorate, in 
Prayer, in Conferences,” by the Rev. Dr. Augustus 
C. Thompson, author of “ Moravian Missions.” 

—We spoke last week of the religious features at- 
tending the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
settlement of Guilford, Conn. The literary exercises’ 
were also of great interest. At the meeting on Mon- — 
day Mr. Joel Benton presided, and a paper was read 
by Professor C. F. Johnson, of Trinity College, on 

itz-Greene Halleck, who was born in a house fronting 
the old Guilford 


en, on July 8, 1790. A paper 
was also read on 


uilford and Madison in Literature” 
My the Hon. Henry P. Robinson, of Hartford. On 
uesday addresses were made by Senator Hawley, 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, the Rev. John Hobb, and 
others. 

—One of the frequent topics of the time in our 
Northern press is the black and white “ race question,” 
and in the South it is daily food for all the newspapers. 
The greatness of the problem seems to increase, and 
its perils to multiply. It is, therefore, a timely issue 
that Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce for early pub- 
lication a book entitled “ An Appeal to Pharaoh: A 
Radical Solution of the Negro Problem.” The book is 
said to be temperate and kindly in tone, clear and at- 
tractive in style, but incisive and positive—as becomes 
one who professes a “ solution” of so great a question. 
If the promise of the title is half fulfilled, the book will 
not lack a welcome. 

—A valuable addition to American historical geo 
gphy will shortly be issued by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chi- 
‘cago. It is a translation from the Danish by Professor 

Julius E. Olson, of the University of Wisconsin, of 
Peter Lauridsen’s work, entitled “ Vitus Bering : The 
Discoverer of Bering Strait.” The author was granted 
unusual privileges for research among the archives 
of the Russian Admiralty, and the present volume, 
while being both a biography and a defense of Bering, 
is also a record of the Russian explorations made be- 
tween 1725 and 1743, allof which were under the direc- 
tion of this Danish explorer, who carried his expedi- 
tion six thousand miles across a wilderness and 
launched it on the shores of an unknown sea. Lieuten- 
ant Frederick Schwatka, our own well-known explorer, 
has prepared an introduction for American readers. 

—We cordially welcome to the list of our monthly 
visitors the “ New England Magazine,” an illustrated 

riodical devoted chiefly to matters specially interest- 
ing to people of New England birtn and descent. The 
editors are the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, both of whom, judging from their 
—_ experience as well as from the quality of their 

t magazine issue, are eminently possessed of the 
editorial sixth sense—the sense of the interesting. 
This first issue has several articles relating to Plymou 
and the Pilgrims, accompanied by well-anemel draw- 
ings of old streets and houses. Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz writes the opening article, which is delightfully 
interspersed with character sketches and anecdotes. 
Other good features of the magazine are the Rey. Dr. 
H. M. Dexter’s illustrated paper on “The Pilgrims in 
Leyden,” Mr. Mead’s discussion of the question “ Did 
John Hampden come to New England ?” and Sylves- 
ter Baxter’s sketch of “ The Author of ‘ Looking Back- 


ward,’” with a portrait, 
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CONSCIENCE OR CUPIDITY? 

An interesting case of conscience is re- 
ported from Norristown, Pa. It is thus 
told for substance. A Mennonite minis- 
ter in good standing named Landis went 
before a Worcester magistrate and con- 
fessed that in January last he had vio- 
lated the game laws by shooting a rabbit 
after the close of the season in which 
rabbits may be legally taken. He said 
. that, realizing immediately after that he 
had committed crime, he gave the rabbit 
to his nephew, who sold it to a man, by 
whom it was eaten, He said his con- 
science had troubled him ever since, and 
that he desired to atone by suffering the 
penalty prescribed by law. The accom- 
modating magistrate at once imposed a 
fine of $5, which the preacher paid, sub- 
sequently claiming and receiving half the 
amount of the fine, which the law gives 
to the informer. Having thus appeased 
his conscience so far as his individual act 
was concerned, he lodged information 
against his nephew and the man who had 
eaten the rabbit for having respectively 
exposed it to sale and purchased it, con- 
trary to the game laws. The magistrate 
imposed a fine of $5 on each of the of- 
fenders, which Landis also paid, receiving 
in return the informant’s half. A very 
neat little sermon this, for respectable 
offenders against our game laws or other 
statutes. And now let no hardened Gos- 
peler draw his pencil upon it, and reckon 
that the worthy Mennonite is presumably 
just $2.50 in pocket, he having made 
his collections from his fellow-culprits. 
Drowned be such pencil in the salt sea ! 
—[Evangelist. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GROWING INTEREST. 


Every one must have observed the marked 
increase of interest in American History. Re- 
ceiving special impetus from the National 
Exhibition of 1876, it has been stimulated 
from year to year by other anniversaries. Nu- 
merous pamphlets and magazine articles are 
devoted to special epochs or aspects of history, 
and the newspaper, reflecting the popular 
taste, gives to the subject tenfold more space, 
because readers are eager for it all, and their 
appetite grows with what it feeds on. 

This concentration of attention, in manifold 
ways, upon the forces that have made our 
American people what they are, is rapidly 
making history a po more real and inviting 
to all classes. 

Then, too, the modern conception of history 
invests the subject with human, popular inter- 
est. There are events, men, ideas, which time 
—the severest of judges—selects for us, and 
which, like the saints’ days in old calendars, 
stand out red-lettered. From this idea has 
grown a series of volumes by four well-known 
authors, entitled the *‘ Red-Letter Life of the 
Repubdlic.”’ The broad channel is marked by 
parallel lines: narrative history, biography, 
story, and politics —presenting a many-sided 
and very complete picture of our National life. 

The two volumes of narrative history are 
remarkable for conciseness and fullness of 
information. These include a Topical Index 
that makes available all that may be found 
on any subject in the eleven hundred pages of 
text. 

The third volume —‘‘ The True Story of a 
Great Life ’’—-presents Abraham Lincoln as 
the central figure of the War-Epoch, and his 
career as that of a typical American. 

The fourth is a panorama of *‘ War as the 
Soldier Saw It’’—the mingled events of 
comedy and tragedy that befell the plucky 
boy of the ranks through four years of camp, 
march and picket, bivouac and battle, prison 
and hospital—all hung on a slight thread of 
romance. | 

The fifth volume sums up the statesman’s 
view of the struggle for civil liberty; and 
for brilliancy, force, wit, and apt illustration 
these ‘‘ Patriotic Addresses’’ are hardly to 
be matched in the whole range of American 
oratory. 

The unity in sabjdot and pleasing variety 
of treatment especially commend this series 
for the home library, where every reading 
member of the family will find something of 
special interest. Sold at moderate cost on easy 
payments, it is brought within easy reach. To 
any lady or gentleman having spare hours, 
its introduction will form a profitable and 
instructive pastime. For particulars write 
the publishers, FORDS, HOWARD & HUL- 
BERT, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN & 
New Books. 


American Religious Leaders. 


A Series of Biographies of men who have 
exerted great influence on the Religious 
Thought and Life of America. 

This series is designed to serve the same 
purpose with regard to the religious history of 
America which the series of American States- 
men serves with regard to its political history. 

The first volume, now ready, is— 


JONATHAN Epwarps. By Professor A. V.G. 
ALLEN, author of ‘* The Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 

Professor Allen writes with the impartiality 
of a historian, and succeeds admirably in por- 
traying the great qualities of Edwards and 
the profound influence exerted by him on 
American religious thought. 


Riverside Aldine Series. 


Three new volumes in this series of choice 
books of American literature, brought out in 
specially tasteful form and style. 


ByH.D.TuHorEAv. Intwovols. 
THE Gray CHAMPION AND OTHER STORIES. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Each volume 16mo, $1.00. 


Benjamin Franklin. 


In the Series of American Statesmen. By 
Joun T. Morse, Jr., author of the volumes 
on John Adams, Thomas J efferson, and John 
Quincy Adams, in this series. 16mo, $1.25. 


Two Coronets. 


A Novel. Pe Mary AGNEs TINCKER 
author **Signor Monaldini’s Niece. 
12mo, 


A a story, with characters and 
scenes of Italy and New England. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Whither ? 


A THEOLOGICAL QUESTION FOR THE TIMES. 


By the Rev. C. A. Briees, D.D., Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary. 8vo, $1.75. 


Dr. Briggs’s book is bold, radical, almost startling. 
It is the product of more than twenty years of study 
in the history of Puritan Theology, and especially of 
the authors of the Westminster Standards. The scope 
of the book is wide, the author’s main contention being 
that all Christian denominations have drifted from 
their moorings. ‘*The process of dissolution,’’ he 
says, ** has gone on long enough. The time has come 
for the reconstruction of theology, of polity, of wor- 
ship, and of Christian life and work. The drift in the 
Church ought to stop. The barriers between the Prot- 
estant denominations should be removed and an or- 
ganic union formed. An Alliance should be made 
between Romanism and all other branches of Chris~ 
tendom.”’ 


Foreign Missions. 
THEIR PLACE IN THE PASTORATE, IN 

PRAYER, AND IN CONFERENCES. ; 


By the Rev. A. C. THompson, D.D., Author of ** Mo- 
ravian Missions,”’ etc. 12mo, $1.75. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


81 Chambers Street, 
$d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ** The Life of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
ers are now ready to forward terms of subscription 
for second volume or for the complete work. 


BROMFIELD & C0., 658 Broadway, New York City 


SCHOOL H ISTORIES. 


A First Book in American 
History. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE LIVES AND DEEDS OF GREAT 
AMERICANS. By Epwarp EGGLE- 
ston. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions. uma 12mo, half bound. Price, 
75 cents. 


**The children into sthese hands 
charmingly written a gga is put will have before 
dainty as those adorn French éditions ae _ 
Even the maps are so drawn as to interest as 
instruct, and all that fine paper, beautiful en chong 
and careful printing c_n effect _has been done by t 
publishers. The text is skillfully written, and is well 
adapted tointer-st young minds int the d doings of great 
Americans.”—New York Tribune 


A History of the United 
States and its People: 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By 
With Maps, prints 
in Colors, and numerous Illustrations. 
Square 12mo, : Price, $1.25. 


all surroundings whi 
on their full sien Eateneg on the mind. 
to be cordially commended. Theillus 
from the maps, are ‘mirable of 
American wood engraving. They are innumerable. 
and they are lavishly scattered along the margins or 
dropped into the text itself . e a sty le of 
the book is worthy of its scholastic c haracter.... 
The most pleasing, the most convenient, and the most 
fascinating Lad text yet produced upon the sub- 
ject that o to be dearest to American yout 
Chicago 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
13&5 Bond Street, New York. 


NEW CLASSICAL 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


HE attention of Instructors in the Classics 
is invited to the New Inductive Texts 
by Prof. Wm. R. Harper, of Yale, and his 
assistants, of which there are now ready 
I. THE INDUCTIVE LATIN 
METHOD. By Proressor Har- 
PER and Pror, WM. E. WATERS, Ph.D. 
323 pages. Cloth. | 
THE 
METHOD. By Prorgessor Har- 
PER and Pror. Isaac B. Burcess, 
A.M., of Rogers High School, New- 
port, R. I. 355 pages. Cloth. 


II. 


These books embody strikingly new meth- 
ods for beginners in the study of Latin and 
Greek, and are meeting with very great favor. 

**T am satisfied,’’ says Professor L in, of B 
University, ** yours int he 
learning a lan e thoroughly; the only one for 


mastering the e for use, whether literar 7 
scientific. I heave beda trying for several years pas 4 


to get my y pu ils to read and study their Latin in aoe Z 


way. ers would only patiently use your meth- 
od the very start and mang Keep up, 
only for ed twenty Cesar ch 


read or be well the wa 
without stopping to translate.’ . ing 
*,* Price for introduction, $1.00 each. Special rate 


or * exchange or books of like grade. 8 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers, 


753 NEW YORK. 


r. Eggleston’s | the 


Mountain Songs and 
Seaside Melodies 
are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the year’s | 


musical work, greatly assisted by the new, complete» 
and most useful Music Books prepared by the 


DITSON COMPANY. 


Song Harmony, 60 cts.; $6 doz. ) These we will use 
Royal Singer, 60 cts.; doz. tor Singing Class- 
Jehovah’s Praise, $1; $9 doz.) es, Choirs, &c. 


Book 2, 40 
Book 3, 50 $4. 0. 
Anthems, 
Emerson’ ~ Easy dos. and 


= ise, 


The ab» ht books are by L. O. Emerson, one of 
is by many composers. 
Very popular 


Children’s 
Macy .60 
Praise 
40 cts. $4. 20 doz. Meetings 


66 


he | Voices of Praise. Hutchins 


35 cts.; $3 
Emers 
Praise in Song ers sas. 


40 
of Promise. Tenne offman. 
Songs y $3.6) doz. J Schools. 


35 Cts.; 


which please 


, Secular, Anthems, Glees, 
send for, 


Part-Songs, &e. 5to 10 cts. each. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


7,900 Pieces Octavo Music. oor by List, 


INDUCTIVE GREEK 


ANTED A Christian or lady in 
ib town as agent for the 
stription book, Ae Beyond,’’ 

or ** Views of by Bishop The 
choicest commendations from leadivg clergymen and 
relaions papers. Just the book for a Christmas 


mt. Address 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 
103 State St., Chicag 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opiniona,on MSS. of all kin 
re revision for the press. George W. inde. 
says: wr with a view to blication is 
d me, as it should y the ‘ Kas 
Chaii's’ friend and fo foll laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. 

an. erms by agreemen 
Coan, 20 West New York — 


UNDAY SCHOOLS 


THE 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS, 


By Drs. LOWRY & DOANE. {7"*t Issued. 


BIGLOW & MAI 


76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BRIGHT ARRAY 


New Hymns Tunes ualed. 
rice, 830 per 100 in ti 
81 Street, 
CHICAGO. 


 PIANOTEACHERS 


Throughout the country will be glad to learn that 
Geo. F. Root’s famous Piano Instruction Book, the 


CURRICULUM 


HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED WITH 


FOREICN FINGERING 


to meet the increasing demand for such an edition, 
from those who do not use the American Fin pe 
ing. The edition with American Fingering 
also been reprinted from 


NEVVG PLATES 


reset in clear, legible and handsome new ty 
which combined with the solid and substantia 
binding used, make the books models of elegance, 
from a mechanical point of view,while the literary 
and musical value of the work is too well-known 
to need any comment. Price for either fingering 


ONLY $2.75 BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


‘‘SPLENDOR.’’ 
For Classes, Conv 
leges, etc. 192 pp., only 60c 
Largest and best book of its kind 
for the money. 


Anthem 

Treasures 
test 320 pages 
&best Sun- of richest 
day School Anthems, 


HAPPY MOMENTS. 
For Day Schools, Acade- 


mies, etc. Unequalled, 50c. BOOKS 


Send us two-thirds of price for one copy of any 
of the above for examination. Specimen pp. and 
descriptive catalogue of al) our books sent free. 


8.W. STRAUB & CO., Publishers, 243 State St., Chicago. 


| THE HARVEST HOME, 
A new Service, by H. P. MAIN. 
For Harvest-Tide and Thanksgiving. 
Consisting of Selections and written | 
is service. 16 pages 
5 cents each; #4.°O per ‘100. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ae P. D. & 8. Pens are of English manufacture 
beat makes characteristic excellences of the 
ty, style, and finish of point, they are 
UNEQUALED. 

sample card 

ten cents. “SA post 

ew 


Those answering an — 


| ment will confer a favor upon the 


Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union. 


| 
ee . with the and make familiar | colors and 
| 
| | 
. 
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-@ “He that counts a’ costs will ne’er put plow in the ground.” wz 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


SAY S0’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


REPORTED BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


I haven’t the time to dot your i’s and cross your t’s. 
I don’t propose, either, to write your sermons. But I 
give ee good texts, and plenty of them. You must 
pound the pulpit. | 

I don’t believe even seven tailors could make more 
than a manikin of him. He hasn’t bony structure stiff 
enough to make even a clothing-stretcher of. 

_* * 

Perhaps the days of the stage-coach are not num- 
bered, but their mile-stones are. Lightning expresses 
can’t slow up to pull the grass away from mile-stones. 

| * * 


Perfect frankness is a first essential of advertising, 
for any but a hand-to-mouth sort of business. Prove 
that isn’t so, and I'll give you my head for a football. 


The sons of Adam have always, so far as I know, 
wanted the world to take them at their own valuation, 
and pay them every Saturday night ; according to my 
experience and observation, the world has always de- 
clined to do that. 

| 

Mere cutting down expenses doesn’t mean economy. 
It may mean extravagance of the worst sort. To halve 
our advertising account might mean snipping off the 
tail of our kite and having nothing but broken sticks 
and torn paper to show for it. 

* * 

Yes, I’m a little old-fashioned in that respect. I 
* can’t help thinking that every trade should be a fair 

exchange of values. Otherwise it’s a trick instead of 
atrade. 


That advertising pamphlet looks well enough, but it 
doesn’t pan out. It’s a cocoanut with a good shell, but no 
milk in it. Now add the milk—and let it be Jersey 
milk, and “ strippings” at that. 

They say .the patient waiter is no loser. That de- 

nds on whether he has anything in his apple-cart to 
sm or gain, or whether he wears a white apron in a 
It also depends on whether it is sit-down 

Phillips as a sit-down wé@iter is a 
cotine 


restaurant. 
or stand-up 
perfect pyramid of Cheops, but gray hair and 
are all he seems to have accumulated. 


* * 


Yes, he has had tough work in making a “ go” with 
his business. But look at his family. That’s his mon- 
ument. Bradstreet may not, but I’d rate him a good 
deal higher than that old skinflint, Bachelor Button, 
and I’d rather skate about in his slipshod shoes. 


* * 


The only way to make a live paper is to inspire it 
with a live issue of some sort—or any sort. That’s its 
breath of life. To a mere record of passing incidents 
that adds an element of outlook ahead—without which 
current events are mere scrap-book memos. 

+, 

You haven’t time ? Well, just sit dow:fand fold your 
hands for an hour or two, until you have! (Another 
version:) Can’t find time ? Better sit down and cool 
your heels till Time finds you! 


* 


The man who is most likely to get his salary raised — 


is the one who already makes his present salary more 
than just enough. He’s worth more for that very 
reason. He’s forging ahead. 


* e * 


But that’s not the kind of material I’m looking for 
just this minute. -It’ll take a man with three gray 
hairs in his head to handle that job. He needn’t be 
old, but he must have a little experience in his powder- 
horn. | 

* * * 

Our artillery is all right, but what I am complaining 
about is the elevation. No matter how rapid our 
Hotchkiss shot, so long as they fall ten feet short of 
the objective point, they might as well be pun’kin-seed. 

* 


It’s that last second or two that makes the killing 
pace. But it’s just that last second or two that makes 
the horse a fortune on four feet. 


The time for profitable advertising has not come 
until one has a leader that is worth pnshing, and until 
one is willing to push it for all it is worth. 


In entering on any philanthropic work, my foremost 
thought is : Can this do any harm? So long as I feel 


sure that my efforts in that direction haven’t worked 
any mischief, I rest easy. 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


A gentleman, who is now a prosperous merchant, in 
a conversation with a representative of the “ Econo- 
mist,” said that his life was changed by a simple per- 
formance of duty. 

‘“‘T was clerk behind the counter of a large retail 
store in Boston, at a small salary. I had been out of 
work some time, and when I secured the position in 
Boston I was thankful, and made a mental promise 
that I would perform my duties thoroughly. I had 
been working for two days with poor success ; trade 
had been quiet, and it was difficult to get any custom- 
ers. I felt somewhat down-hearted because my counter 
had been idle for some time. A customer making his 
appearance, I[ tried my utmost to effect a sale, but, do 
what I might, I could not please the man. Everything 
was either too light or too dark, and if the color was 
selected for his satisfaction, the ‘ quality ’ was not what 
he desired. I have a quick temper, and at times dur- 
ing the transaction I felt that I could strangle the 
customer ; but I quickly curbed my temper and went 
at him tooth and nail. I felt that my reputation as a 
salesman was at stake, and it was a question of conquer 
or to be conquered. At last [ made the sale, and with 
it came a great satisfaction ; but I was not done with 
the man yet. I wanted to sell him more. He said 
something about sending his wife around to look at 
some dress goods. I promised to send samples of new 
patterns as they arrived. The customer thanked me 
and said : 

“¢Tt has taken you a long time to sell mea few 
a are all of your customers as hard to please 
as 1? 

‘“‘¢ Tt takes some customers but a short time to make 
their selections, while others wish to go slower; we are 
bound to please them all,’ I answered. 

‘“‘¢ Does it pay your house to devote so much time to 
so small a sale ?’ he inquired again. 

“¢ Yes,’ I replied. ‘I have taken pains to give you 
what you want. I know you will find the goods as I 
say. You will have confidence and come again, and the 
next time it will not take so long.’ 

“ After getting his package he walked out of the 
store. In three days I mailed samples of the new 
dress goods to his wife, and the circumstance passed 
entirely out of my mind. In about a month I was 


transferred to another counter and received a slight 


advance in wages. Much to my astonishment, I was 
taken away from this department after only a month 
or six weeks’ trial, and placed in another position. I 
could not believe that I was not giving satisfaction, be- 
cause with each change an increase of wages was made. 
One morning I was informed that Mr. B. wished to see 
me. I went to the office with surprise and some fear. 
I was more surprised when I saw sitting beside my 
employer my customer of a few months back. He 
proved to be the moneyed partner of the concern, whose 
other business interests kept him away from the dry- 
goods store almost entirely, and he was known to but 
few of his employees, although he knew that I was a 
new man as soon as he saw me, and thought to see 
what metal I was made of. That he was satisfied is 
proved by his making me a buyer of the several depart- 
ments where I sold goods. prosperity began with 
the tough customer, and now ; thank goodness that I 
got him, and that I did not show my disposition to 
strangle him.” 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 
Previously acknowledged. $1009 45 


From a Subscriber, New London, Conn.......... .. 1 00 
$1,012 45 
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of Jefferies’s last essays. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


A POET-NATURALIST. 


I recently finished reading Walter Besant’s pathetic 
“Eulogy of Richard Jefferies,” and immediately fol- 
lowed by reading “ Field and Hedgerow,” a collection 
This glance into a new and 
fresh world of nature has so stirred and stimulated me 
that I feel drawn to proffer the suggestion that you 
might do well to offer your readers an opportunity to» 
peep into the same Eden, by opening to them window- 
way through a few suggestive selections. 

Thoreau has many admirers in this country, espe- 
cially among those living in the country. His mantle as 
poet-naturalist evidently fell upon the shoulders of 
this youthful English contemporary ; and the essays 
by Jefferies, while they retain all the charm of 
Thoreau’s style in respect to intense sympathy with 
nature and accuracy in observing and reporting her 
moods, give evidence that the writer was a larger and 
better-balanced man, of a type that commands affec- 
tion as well as respect. He has plumbed the soul as 
well as the neighboring fish-pond, and from the depths 
of a suffering soul he has caught inspirations that can- 
not but stimulate every reader. His “Field and 
Hedgerow” has been such a charming revelation to 
me that I wish some word of mine might be instru- 
mental in drawing some other reader of The Cbristian 
Union to enjoy the same treat of good things. It 
seems to mga remarkable book in every way—instruct- 
ive, amusing, and artistic, and worthy of a place in 
every library, especially in the country house, however 
small. G. H 


A HINT TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


I could not but notice, at a recent church concert, 
while a duet was being played on the piano, what diffi- 
culty the performers experienced in keeping their 
places whenever it became necessary for the attendant 
to turn the leaves. Although he was also a musician, 
and did his part as well as he knew how, he was some- 
times ahead and sometimes behind time, and once he 
turned two leaves by mistake. The critical nature of 
this leaf-turning really spoiled the pleasure the music 
might otherwise have given the audience, and the 
thought was thereby suggested to me: Why couldn’t 
all this trouble and anxiety be avoided if publishers of 
sheet music would supply, for concert purposes, sheets 
with the score printed on one side only, and unstitched ? 
They might then be slipped along upon the rack at any 
time when a pause or slow tempus occurred, without 
any necessity of turning at all or of making the change 
in a wink’s time. “A word to the wise,” ete. W. 


THE GREATEST BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. 


What is the finest and larg: st bridge in the world ? 
Nine out of ten readers will say, “ The Brooklyn bridge, 
of course ;” but let them read these statistics about 
the great bridge across the Firth of Forth in Scotland, 
to be opened in a few weeks : 

This bridge has three spans across the stream, one 
of which is 1,710 feet long, while the Brooklyn bridge 
proper is 1,595 feet long. The space spanned by the 
Forth bridge is 8,098 feet, while the bridge, from shore 
to shore, is 5,349 feet and 6 inches in length. The 
approaching spans from the south side are ten in num- 
ber, each 168 feet long,and on the north side the spans 
are five in number. The Brooklyn bridge, in its 
approach on the New York side, is 2,492} feet long, and 
on the Brooklyn side 1,901 feet, making the total 
length 5,989 feet, against 8,098 for the Forth. The 
cost of the Forth bridge is less than that of the Brook- 
lyn, the former being $12,500,000 and the latter 
$15,500,000. The Forth bridge has been six years in 
building, and the loss of life has been fearful, on the 
average one death a day occurring by accident. 

B. C. 


ARE THE AMERICAN INDIANS?’ 


The July number of the “ American Anthropologist ” 
contains a leading article with the above title, written 
by the editor of that quarterly, Professor Henry W. 
Henshaw, which has given rise to considerable discus- 
sion in our family cirele.. Various theories as to the 
origin of the American Indian are detailed, and the 
writer appears to favor the hypothesis that this conti- 


nent was populated before mankind had reached the 


period when human speech had developed into anythin 
that deserved the name of language. This is offere 
as an “interpretation of the astonishing fact that in 
the territory north of Mexico there were, at the time 
of the discovery, fifty-eight distinct linguistic families, 
containing some three hundred or more languages and 
dialects.” This theory was quite new to me, and I 
think others of your readers may feel interested to 
look up the article above referred to, and study Pro- 
fessor Henshaw’s ingenious development of it. 
RUSSEL. 


A CORRECTION. 

Permit me to correct a misstatement in the article 
by E. M. H. entitled “ Women’s Colleges and College 
Women,” which appeared in your issue of August 29. 
More than a year ago the alumnz and former students 
of Vassar initiated a movement one object of which is 
the endowment of Fellowships, and have already re- 
ceived subscriptions for this purpose. 

A Vassar ALUMNA. 


* * 

* 
| 
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FINANCIAL. 


The rates for money in the London 
open market, on call, do not vary much 
from two per cent. , although the Bank of 
England discount rate is three per cent. 
Foreign ‘exchange is, if anything, a little 
stiffer, yet the increase in exports of 
merchandise is so great that we should 
naturally have lowerexchange. Yet we 
are importing heavily of foreign goods 
this season, while the demand for our 
securities abroad is only just developing. 
The actual figures for merchandise ex- 
ports at the New York port for last week 
are, in money value, $7,985,467, against 
$5,304,272 in the corresponding week of 
1888. The Ramee for the year, so far, 

re $230,662,645, while the figures for 
the same period in 1888 were $194,590,- 
757 ; these figures do not include the last 
weeks. Here we have an increase of 
nearly $39,000,000 merchandise exports 
for this port alone: in the year so far. 
These are extraordinary figures, and they 
will grow very rapidly during the remain- 
ing weeks of the year. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of 
the directors of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company a dividend of four 
and a quarter per cent. was declared out 
of the earnings of the quarter, and a sur- 
plus of $174,202 remains, which, added 
to the previous accumulated surplus, 
makes an aggregate surplus to the in- 
come account of the comany of $8,611,- 


‘the end of the week was doubtless much 
more favorable. As a factor in the com- 
mercial and Stock Exchange conditions, 
therefore, the question of money strin- 
ney, as we said last week, is eliminated 
m the situation. This looks as if 
the present stock market had come to 
stay for the remainder of the year. The 
closing prices of the week are generally 
better than the opening ones; indeed, a 
number of the less active stocks are being 
moved, and have made quite an advance, 
while the tone of the market is one of 
firmness, as if there was a strong conserv- 
ative confidence back of it which no 
amount of fabrication can disturb. 

The short interest is yet very consider- 
able, and most of it is out at much lower 
prices. The bears are not likely to score 
a success for a long time to come. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase............ $2,870,900 
Specie, decrease........... 

gal tenders, decrease. . 917,000 
Deposits, decrease......... 263,600 
Reserve, decrease.......... .900 


—Says an English verbal critic: ‘‘ Amer- 
icans are generally falling into the habit 
of using the word ‘ affirm ’ for ‘ confirm.’ 
For instance, when an official is questioned 
a® to the truthfulness of a certain rumor, 
his answer is apt to be : ‘I will neither 
affirm nor deny the report.’ Of course, 
he ought to say ‘ confirm.’ ” 


401. These figures for the quarter are 
quite satisfactory, and indicate a large | 
increase in the volume of the telegraphic | 
business over the country. 

The railways exhibited last week acom- 
mendable increase in earnings ; so far as 
reported, the showing is about thirteen 
to fourteen per cent. increase for the 
week, gross, over the corresponding week 
of last year. The whole complexion of 
the railway traffic now, spite of all re- 
ports of railway disaffections and of rate 
cuts, is exceedingly bright; indeed, there 
is less foundation than ever for the stories 
so industriously circulated by interested 
parties, principally originating in Chicago, 
about the perilous condition of railway 
agreements in onions The splendid 
railway earnings of B urlington & oe 
Chicago & Northwestern, St. Paul, and 
other Northwest roads sufficiently con- 
tradict all such fabrications. 

One of the leading features of the 
week in railway circles is the proposed 
establishment of more intimate relations 
between the Union Pacific Railway Co. 
and the Fort Worth & Denver Rail- 
Co. as foreshadowed by the remarks of 
President Adams made on the occasion 
of his visit to the Southwest. The 
graphical line of the Fort Worth & Den- 
ver Railway (taking the three sections of 
the line, now virtually consolidated, be- 
tween Denver and Fort Worth, Tex.) is of 
such an advantageous character as to 
shorten the line from Denver to the 
Southern ports, both to Galveston and 
New Orleans. The utilization of this 
shorter line is proposed both as a mat- 
ter of polic va of economy, and 
the Union acific people have been 
for some time buying large blocks of the 
stock certificates representing the con- 
solidated line. The prospect of an early 
rise in these certificates, based on this 
new policy of the Union Pacific Com- 

ny, is very promising. The belief of the 

ompany, and of the large stockholders, 
that they will be able to earn a dividend 
on these certificates in a year or two 
makes the present price, at 25, look phe- 
nomenally cheap. The Fort "Worth & 
Denver 1st mortgage 6s, selling at about 
98, are also regarded as a remarkabl y 
cheap investment, and, as bonds are sel 
ing now, this issue is worth twenty per 
cent. more than it is ‘selling for—or else 
it is selling altogether too high. The 
bond is, without doubt, perfectly good, 
and will take its _ as a prime secur- 
it 

"The continued ‘supply of Government 
bonds to the Treasury, though not in 
large amounts, during the past week, 
confirms the fact that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is master of the money 
situation. During the past three weeks 
not less than $22,000,000 in cash have 
been paid out of the ‘Treasury for bonds 
alone, and while a week ago it had raised 
the city bank surplus reserve to only 
about $8,250,000, yet this figure repre- 
sented the average condition of the bank 


for the last week. - The real condition at 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


P. C. HimeBAUGH, T. H. Tayuor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Russet, V.-P. & Mgr. Pavun, 


Authorized Capital, - $100.000 
Paid-up Capital, - - 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 percent. This means there is 
so much money seeking investment 
that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. Luckily for those obliged to 
live on the income from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. 


ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


BY 
A. A. Sweet, 8 Congress Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Bau.pwin, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 


Established in London, 1878, 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


B5O0O,00O. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating ander State me an ~~ a. and with perpetual succession, for the 
a gen 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, or Receiver. 


dence solicited from 


es desiring to make safe 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt pavinent of princi 


MARKELL, President. 


. E. SHANNON, 2d 


ice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


5 S per cent. paid on time deposits. 
We loan money for an on 


and interest. 
Vice-President. 
GS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


investmen 


G. A. ELDE 
JAMES BILL 


| NVESTM ENTS. 
Denver- Colorado 


There are very few Eastern investments 
which are as safe or which will prove as profit- 
able as those made in Denver real estate at 
the present time. If you will call at our 
office we can very soon convince you of that 
fact. We now have several exceptional op- 
portunities for placing capital there to advan- 
tage, both in large or small amounts. 


JOHN BERKEY & 


Tl Broadway (ground floor), 


28 State St., Boston. 


Home Office, Denver, Colo. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


Invested in low interest bearing securi- | - 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
e | moresecure than mo ages on real estate’ 
in St. Paul, ag largest and most rapidl 

growin city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7 and 8 per interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
e | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 


Loaning Eastern Money on REAL | 
ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would — 


solicit correspondence with private investors 

as to my method of doing business and the 

safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 

investor. Address 

zx. B. CHANDLER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Present address care The Chiristian Union. NY. 
Reference by permission to TH® CHRISTIAN UNION or 


the New York City, or Lockwood National 
lt San Antonio, Texas. ws 


NSTALME ENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building,Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
exceedin 0 
of securi 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


SAFEST 


BONDS 


Semi - Annual 
LARK 


INVES 
OF ward. CO ‘pAYME of Prin- 
Interest Coupons MADE and 
TTED TO LENDER without 
chars BEST LOCATION IN 
ALL N. Fifteen years’ experience, 
Ample Capital. Wide Send 
and 
INVESTMENTS 
invest 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


A SAFE 12% GOLD STOCK 


EE, F. VAN EN - 
Box 3, it Denver, Colorad 


PLEASANT HOME-MAKING, 


with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of large 
or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY. 


KANSAS. 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest proper- 
ties there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, 
we can be of advantage to you. A small sum dowu 
will hold valuable ground for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE IN VALUES. Buildings 
planned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
be paid for on installments, a feature of our business. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 


INVESTMENTS, 


First mortgage loans on aie business and 


are 
6%) | B% 


solutely safe. No ** boom,”’ 
but a steady, substantial 
and intere: | in New York 
cost to the Daya Titles 
Correspondence invited. 
100 St., South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - - Minnesota. 


GURLEY INVESTMENT (0. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 

— EsTABLISHED Firrzen YEARs. — 
Tabor Block, oe Denver, Colo. 
e investors and 
% with h expert 


Denver valuations. 4 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Sane. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY Co.. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


' Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 


LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Oimoany. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 

Boston. Fully 
gh at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually, 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest ee om stock bonus in incorpo- 


rated com e profits to stock- 


er 0% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


"Bend for circulars and Com rd 
$2,000,000 profits to investors since Ins 


THE INVESTRENT AN, 

CAPITAL, $637,547.50. 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTE 

n. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO., 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
_W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Farm and én Payment ent Guaranteed, 
payable in Property, York E 
of interest and no expense ies 
made in Sioux — city preperty— 
ny, gr in the new Sta with ave 
Trank Lines - Railway ; the Metropolis of the coe 
Send for circulars and references. 


our secur 


Before for little book on 


Inventing 


en to The Mortg Investment 
mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


read the article 
Union of March 14, page aso. 


A 
= 


Sept. 19, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 
A 6 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME 


Is assured by buying the 
Real Estate DEBENTURE 
Bonps issued by The 
Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company of 
Middletown, Conn., Cap- 
ital paid, $600,000, in de- 
nominations from $100 


upwards. 


Apply for full information to 
FRANK R, JOHNSON, 
New York Agent, 
(with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 
31 and 33 Broad Street. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 
Buy and sell COUNTY 


FARGO | ORDERSof Dakota. Pay 


per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 


saint Good as a Government 

| Bond. Issued for supplies 

Red River Valley Lands and work done for the 
for Sale. County in- 


| come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


| 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tne Grano Fores Loan ano Lano 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mo e Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Property. oe Estate Bought and Sold. Donde 
Negotiated. Collections made. 


Six Per Cent. 


BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., | 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co., of 


Minneapolis, Minn.,insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Real 
Estate Titles 


and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Ifinsured Mortgax 
gee acquires the fee by foreclos- 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital,§500,000, 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000,000, Guaran- 
ty Fund, held by State ie 


itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
titie. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


DEN VER-COLORADO 
8% Net on improved inside property from one 


to five years. Information and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


freely given by 


There is wide-spread confi- 
dence in sending money west 
for investment. There is also 
much distrust. Perhaps some 
of the confidence may be rather 
blind ; and some of the distrust 
may be due to want of par- 
‘ticular information. 

A primer on the subject pub- 
lished and sent free by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany, will open one’s eyes to 
the avoidable dangers as well 
as the safeguards. 


‘ag Kansas City Investment ComPANy, 
sas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


pons, and dividends. 
Negotia 


| number of 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NOU. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, 500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
Correspondents: De Twentsche Bankve- 
reen iging. Amsterdam, Holland; B. W. 
Blydenstein & Co., London, England. 
Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 


Transacts a gene 88. 
Lends money on promissory note with New York - 


Brookl appraised real estate first mo ey 
Title Guaran security. 
uly, or the statu charges 3 also, as tates, 
trar. , Transfer and Puan al Agent for 8 
Cities, Railroads, Towns, and other me Ss an 
for Real Estate Mo with coupon ds in New 
York, Brook] delsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 


tes State, City. Railway and corporate loans. 


Garret A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 


Warner Van Nord John Van Voor 

Hooper C. Van V | AW. W. Van Voor 
ames B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 

G. V d, James Roosevelt, 


Joth 
Wm. Dow George F. H 
WwW Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, 
W. D. Van ee, Daniel A. Heald. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
J Vice-President. 


OHN D. VERMEULE, 
GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


MERRITT & GROMMON 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘“ Facts 
About Denver,’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Busin Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Mf a tang both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of ns and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands uf dol- 
lars for those who never saw the oy ve with 
entistoction. and in almost every case ERY RGE 


resi 
luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


USHNELL 


USHN ELL 
ffeal Estate and financial Agents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ctnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, M 


Mass, 
Correspondence solicited. 


YEARS 
Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 


OF SUCCESS 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 


CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 


Ask for information of E. S. ORMSBY, Pres. 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice-Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, 
Bonds, Stocks, Paper. A 


Trust cat 
ner gy Write for particulars. er to banks 


[ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
8? 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full informati 
«ia ocean on, which cannot be covered in an 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


6% PURBLO, Colorado. 6% 


We can make absolutely gilt-edge loans at 6%, 


at 40% valuation. "We have 8% notes secured as above 
423 Broome St NY 


HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


—FOR 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 


REAL ESTATE LOANS HAY-FEVER. 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Siouaw City, Ia, 


Pillow-Inhaler is 
Mies: used the same as an ordi- 
wives nary pillow,and only at 
iii: night whilst sleeping as 
w= usual. No pipes or tubes. 
Perfectly safe to the most 
delicate. The medicine 
(tar, iodine, carbolic acid, 
\ s tc.) is breathed in, not 
swallowed, and goes 
to the diseased parts of the air es, from the 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. From the very 
first night the passages are clearer and the inflamma- 
tion is less. It will cure catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, 
hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. 

Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
writes: I have had catarrh and bronchitis for years 
so bad that I had lost all sense of smell, and had given 

e up all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 
ss ] the Pillow-Inhaler a few weeks, my sense of sme 
ed S a e 0 eC 1008. returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would- 
not be without it. 
LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for er, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands THE PILLOW-INHALER Cco., 


for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited, 1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semte 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND OOMPANY, 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Alfred Dolge | 
FELT SHOES 


SLIPPERS. 


PERFECT EASE 
AND COMFORT. 


Made in all Styles for Mca, 
Women, and Children, 


THEY GAINED THEIR POINT. Prevent Rheumatism and 
Pater familias . ** There, there, do atop. Thave heard Cold Feet. 
of nothing but ‘ Alfred Dolge’ and ‘ Felt Shoes’ ever Send for lllvctrated Price-List. 


Noiseless, 
Warm, Durable. Go Mention The Christian Union 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., i22 East !3th Street, New York. 


PHE GREAT INVENTION 
OR SAVING Join & EXPENSE 
Virnour Jo Tue 


a 


All hands want Pearline- it’s handy 


Enables one pair of 4axzds to do the work of several: millions of 
hands use it; millions more will when they learn its value. 

You can read, write, sew, wash dishes, prepare the meals, care 
for the baby-—with your two hands, while Pearline is washing 
the clothes for you almost without the aid of Zands. It’s harm- 
less; cannot hurt most delicate of hands or fabrics: most delight- 
ful for washing the 4anxds. It saves your hands one-half the work 
in house-cleaning—in fact, when your hands have anything to 
wash or clean, you will find sooner or later that Pyle’s Pearline 
is the best thing known with which to do it. 


Many 4ands are engaged in peddling imitations of Vearline— 


\ , } or goods which they claim to be ‘‘ as good as Pearline,”—IT’S 
of B ar Cc FALSE—Pearline is not peddled. 


All grocers Aandls Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New Yorks 


Outfits 

Scovill xX: | 

| 

NAG NS) | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


{ ‘ ? 


Vol. 40, No. 12. 


INQUIRING . FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
to The Christian Union, accompanied a 
stage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
Fre columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
will be given as promptly as practi- 


The answer 
able. | 


I have for some time had considerable dif- 
fculty as to the true method of the interpreta- 
‘on of the language of the Sacred Scriptures, 
especially in their historical parts. have 
held as a principle of the first importance, and 
as a ground of all other exegeses, a full and 
accurate historical statement of all the main 
historical facts, as far as they possibly can be 
ascertained, as the only proper basis of all 
other inferences and interpretation. But, in 
place of this, many of my friends have main- 
tained that this is perfect foolishness; that we 
should not look after the literal (as they call 
it) sense at all; that there is a true sense, a 
mystic sense, hidden under those words and 
figures, and that thatis the true Word of God, 
and that we must look after as the true Seript- 
ure. Allow me to ask you: 1. What is the 
true and practical interpretation of the sacred 
text as generally employed? 2. How would 
you regard the theories of the mystics in their 
methods of interpretation? 3. How farcould 
the Swedenborgian system of interpretation 
be tolerated as practical? 4 In the historical 
Seriptures at present selected for our Interna- 
tional Sabbath-School Lessons, how far would 
you endeavor to bring out a correct criticism 
of the text and the historical statements of 
the facts ? 5. How far would it be proper, in 
a class of ordinary intelligence and attainment, 
to seek after the so-called deeper hidden or 
allegorical meanings that may be couched in 
the language of the text, and which may be 
very much depending on the whims or the 
notions or insight of the teacher? 6. Is not 
the true cause of many of the various dif- 
ferences of interpretation we meet with or 
hear of traceable to this cause? 7. What are 
the principal objections'that may be brought 
up to regard the historical portions of Sacred 
Scripture—as, for example, the Books of 
Samuel and the Books of Kings—as history, 
and to be treated so? 8. Is not a correct 
historical statement the proper basis of all 
other forms of interpretation, and should not 
this first and fully be placed before the hw asd 


Without attempting to reply categoric- 
ally to these questions seriatim, we reply 
generally: 1. That the Swedenborgian 
Doctrine of Correspondences, which is in 
effect that there is throughout the Script- 
ure a hidden or mystical meaning, and that 
every event, fact, and phenomenon has 
its allegorical significance, its correspond- 
ence in the spiritual realm, does not ap- 
pear to us well sustained, nor capable of 
being applied advantageously in the in- 
terpretation of Scripture. 2. That wher- 
ever there is a deeper than the mere 
historical or biographical — in the 
narrative, as, for example, in the Book of 
Job or the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
it is indispensable first to ascertain the 
superficial, or plain, or historical mean- 
ing. History is itself sometimes an al- 
legory ; that is, God puts a moral or 
spiritual meaning into events or phenom- 
ena ; but the more clearly we understand 
the events or the phenomena, the better 
shall we comprehend the spiritual sig- 
nificance. The phrase Sun of Righteous- 
néss will not lose its spiritual meaning 
by acareful study of the sun. 3. The 
time of the Sunday-school teacher is so 
short that it seems to us wise generally 
not to oceupy it with elaborate discussion 
of critical or historical or geographical 
questions. The teacher should, as far as 
practicable, acquaint ‘himself with these, 
but should use the knowledge only in 
illustrating some practical or spiritual 
truth, his aim always being, like that of the 
preacher, to produce the best and most 
immediate result in the moral life of his 
pupils. 4. On the whole, the habit of 
allegorizing the Scripture has not con- 
duced to the spiritual life ; we would 
advise our readers to be very cautious 
of it. 


“Is it proper to pray to Christ, or to the 
Holy Spirit? A college president preached 
to us recently, and most of his morning prayer 
was offered to the Saviour, and all of his clos- 
ing prayer after the sermon. Is it proper to 
offer prayer to any one but God the Father, 
in the name of Christ ? L. 
It depends upon the individual’s con- 
ception of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
If he holds the Father only to be God, 
and Jesus to be an inspired man, ora 
superangelic creature, and the Spirit to 
be only a divine influence, praying to the 
Son would be idolatry, and praying to 
the Spirit would be an absurdity. If he 
regards these as three names for the 
same Person, or three aspects or presenta- 
tions of the same Person, or three mani- 
festations of the same Person, or, going 


still more deeply in his 
upon these three as One God, because 
mysteriously three in One, there is no 
reason why he should not address his 


prayer in such a form as will best con-| 


duce in his own mind to access to and fel- 
lowship with God. 


Is there any reason, Scriptural or otherwise, 
for believing that measures us now, or 
will hereafter, by a loftier standard than he 
did those of Old Testament times? Would 
God say that a David of to-day was a man 
after his own heart? And was the crime of 
polygamy any less a sin in Solomon’s time 
than now, in ’s sight ? J.N.G. 


God measures men truly; and true 
measurement of character is always (1) 
according to the light of the individual; 
(2) according to the aim rather than to 
the result actually reached. There is 
reason, both in Scripture and philosophy, 
for the belief that men will be judged, 
are judged, according to their opportuni- 
ties (Matt. xi., 20-24). David was called 
a man after God’s own heart, not because 
he was sinless, nor because his sin was 
not great, but because, when he had done 
wrong, he heartily repented, and showed 
his repentance by accepting the rebuke 
and submitting to the punishment. He 
who does this 1s always a man after God’s 
own heart. 


1. Does each publishing house have its 
own artists for the designing of the decora- 
tions for book covers? 2. Are the cov- 
ers of holiday publications most frequentl 
from designs of the illustrators? 3. In wor 
of this kind are the colors used those tech- 
nically known as ‘designers’ colors,’ or can 
the “‘moist water-colors’’ be employed ? 
4. Where can the linen finish paper used in 
bookbinding be obtained? 5. Should de- 
signs submitted be made upon this ? 

An Art STUDENT. 

1. Some publishing houses employ 
regular designers, but all or nearly all 
have a great deal of work done outside. 
2. Illustrators of holiday books fre- 
quently make their own covers, but not 
always. 3. Some book men will accept 
designs done with the moist water-colors ; 
others prefer designers’ colors. Designs 
should always be in line, very accu- 
rate and workmanlike. 4. Linen finish 
paper is not necessary; ordinary manila 
or water-color paper will serve. Great 
care must be taken in | ey the back- 
ground wash smooth and flat 


TIRED NATURE’S SWEET 
RESTORER. 


Sancho Panza, wasn’t it? who cried ‘‘God 
bless the man who first invented sleep!’’ 
And England’s greatest bard has called it 
** Tired Nature’s Sweet Restorer.’’ Still there 
is another invigorating and refreshing element 
of existence which is a ‘tired nature’s 
sweet restorer.”’ 

We call it Compound Oxygen; our patients 
through gratitude call it dlessed. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., No. 33 MAIN Sr., ) 
June 30, 1888, { 


Compound Oxygen has greatly benefited 
me. Wo. H, Provuprirt. 


CENTER MoricnueEs, L. I., N. Y., July 15, 1888. 
I am better than I have been in eleven 

years. It is truly wonderful what Compound 

Oxygen will do. Mrs. J. F. Penny. 


MipDLETOWN, Mp., May 28, 1888, 

I have now been using Compound Oxygen 
for four weeks, and must say that it is one of 
the greatest medical discoveries ever made. 
Since using it my catarrh and hoarseness 
have almost entirely left me. 

Gro. C. RHOpERICK. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 


or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EaAsiILy DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 


New York. 


Nervous Prostration, 


S° prevalent, especially among women, 
results from overtaxing the system 
The assimilative organs becoming de 
ranged, the bl grows weak and im- 
poverished,and hence ‘that tired feel- 
ing’’ of which many complain. For all 
such cases, there is no remedy equal to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take no other. 

‘‘Some time ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and languor and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which I did with the best re- 
sults. It has done me more good than 
all other medicines I have ever used.”’ 
— Frank Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘For months I was afflicted with 
nervous prostration, weakness, languor, 
general debility, and mental depression. 
By purifying. the blood with Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, I was completely cured.’ 
— Mrs. Mary Stevens, Lowell, Mass. | 

When troubled with Dizziness, Sleep- 
lessness, or Bad Dreams, take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. — 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sicknes% 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


ELY’S. CaTARRH! 


Cream Balm 


Is WORTH 


$1,000 


To Any Man, 
Woman, or Child 


suffering from 


CATARRH. 


BEECHAW’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
Cents a Box.< 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUCH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


Established 1857. 


FUL WINTER FLOWERS 


BEAUTIFUL WINTER 


for winter and gorly spring blooming. We 


for only 75 cents, by mail postpaid. Any one can have 
gay flowers in the house during winteror inthe garden 
@s soon as snow melts at small cost. CATALOGUE TELLS 


ALL ABOUT THEM. Address 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, NW. Y. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHIcaco CorseET Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & Co., 


‘Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the designs of Mr. 


Mesara. Olayton & Bele 
3 AGENTS roR— 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 
61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 


TIGHT 


The GREAT 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 


CHURCH 
werfu 


Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
FRINK, sst Pearl St., N. ¥ 


McShane Bell Foundry 

Finest Grade of 

Send for Price and Catal e A 
H. M SHANE & CO. 


e 
Mention this puper, -c timore, 


ruununi. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 


CLINTON H. MENEKLY BELL COMPANY, 
TRO Y. 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND,PEAL BELLS 


from the Se 


to gocts. 


perial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 
Goods. Send at Seon fora 


est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. n 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 65 
per lb. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order of 

lbs. of our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When orderin be 
particular and state if » want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, 


umbug. 
Trial Order tothe Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of 
particularsaddress The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yo KR : 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
fect Tea Gardens of China andeJapan, none but the High- 


Handsome 


Mixed, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 


No Humb Remember we deal only in Pure 
Good Tea. For 
rk, 


P. oO. Box 287. 


} 
Vy | 
Ayers /’ Ze en 
| For only 20 cents we will send FREE BY MAIL 
or win n 
| 7 ELEGANT NEW BULBS (ail different) togeth- 
er with our Illustrated and GUIDE te BULB 
OULTURE. Every one of these Bulbs is a gem of rare 
beauty and sure to bloom well ety} winter. Our 
. is acomplete book of HARDY BULBS and 
offer the 
Lilies, Freesias, Alliuma, Oxalia and scores of other 
sorts, among which aremany GRAND NOVELTIES 
never before offered. TRY OUR INTRODUCTION 
Meithe;: 
AND \ \ nop —~ 
C 
THE 
HAY FEVER) 
| FA 
< & 
50c 
NOT ALIQUID or SNUFF. “FE VE 
A particle i lied into each nostril, and i . 
tered. 60 cents. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, 
t 
Rn Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
Get citcular‘and estimate, Libera) 
GK 
j 
(REAT 
\ 
f ik Cotoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot A 
a 


Sept. 19; 1889. 


A QUEER THIEF. 

In 1865, when the telegraph was a 
comparatively new thiig in Southern 
Calif i rators of the Los An- 
geles circuit) found their cotiimunication 


suddenly ¢ut off. Linemen were sent out | 


to diseovér the break and effect repairs, 
but they returned . with the surprising 


intelligence thatthe break was a serious | 


one, and called for a lot of supplies. 
About a mile of wire and poles had 
isappeared as completely as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed them up. 
Further search showed no trace of the 
missing materials, and at considerable 
expense new ones were furnished, and 
the line was reconstructed... 

Then a detective was employed to in- 
vestigate the mystery. The country was 
nothing but a desert, and the detective 
worked for three weeks without success. 
At the end of that time, however, he 
stumbled upon a small ranch, at which he 
put up for the night. 

He found the ground ‘inclosed with a 
neat wire fence, and in the morning 
taxed the ranchman with having stolen 


the telegraph. The man admitted the 


factatonce, = 

‘*¢ Oh, yes,” he said, “I’ve been livin’ 
- here nigh onto three year, and have 
watched that old telegraph wire all that 
time. I never see nothing go over it, 
and reckoned it wasn’t | 

There seemed no reason to question 
the man’s sincerity, and the detective 
contented himself giving him a 
lecture on the invisibility of the electric 
current. The case was reported to head- 
uarters, of course, but no prosecution 
ollowed.—fSan Francisco Examiner. 


GO AND SEE FOR YOURSELF. 


The announcement of a series of what have 
become familiarly known as Harvest Excur- 
sions, to be run by the Chicago & North- 
western Railway during the months of Au- 

pases, and be joyfully 
receiv y aslarge number of our readers 
who are becoming interested in those portions 
of the wondé Northwest reached by this 
great railroad and its connections. , Topo- 
graphical and sectional maps, accompanied by 
vivid .descriptions and voluminous crop re- 
ports, are excellent mediums for awakening 


the interést of prlepontod in a new country, 
¢ Supple te ti¢ 
Slated all to the 
country at a season when éxact demonstration 
can be made of Racongeity ive eonvincing evi- 
dence of the fact that thé ‘Northwestern Com- 
y has sufficient faith in the regions trav- 
ersed by its linés to 6xténd tiuusual facili- 
ties for all to go and see for themselves. 
The excursions will be five in number, and 


be purchased dt the. te of one fare for the 
round points owa, Minnesota, South 
and North Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Utah, Idaho, and Montana. These 
tickets will be good to return for thirty days 
from date of purchase, with’ stop-over' priv- 
ileges in certain territories, thus giving i 
_ seekers ample time and opportunity to “‘ spy 
out the land ’’ and to discover for hehiechvek 
the fitness of ‘the great’ West and Northwest 
for homes and inyestments. South Dakota, 
just blossoming into vigorous statehood, with 


over six million-aeres of Government free land | 


now open to settlement, and a large area of 
cheap railroad and ed-lands ; the fertile 
valleys and mining interests of the Black 
Hills, of uncalculated value; the beautiful 
Elkhorn and Niobrara valleys 
of Nebraska; and the broad grazing districts 
of oe are all traversed by the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, and are available 


by means of these excursions. Maps and cir- | ' 


culares giving detailed information and rates 
_ from Chicago to all principal points will ‘be 


mailed on application to 
7 nger & N.-W, R’y, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


-\ SIMPLY PERFECT. 


The Union Pacific Railway, ** The Ov oute,’’ 
has equipped its trains with ng-cars of the latest 
on and after 1 of its 


tween Counc s and Portland, Ore., will be 
ectly served, cents eac man’ 

Palace Car Co. will have charge of the service ri 


Mr. W. R. Emerson is remarkable among 
architects of the East for the beauty of the 
exteriors of the houses. which he designs. 

e has recently, leted a group of five 
houses’ at Newport, all of which are exceed- 
ingly artistic, and the soft coloring effect of 


th teriors 3 * 


He has also erected a similar up at 
Martha’s Vineyard, on land of the Vineyard 
Haven Co., and they have been treated in the 
same way. 

The treatment of the exteriors of these two 

groups, with that of many single houses, shows 
of the artistic exterior deco- 
y. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. oe 343 


ASTONISHED THE WHOLE WORLD by the marvelous 
“ sagacity with’ which he ‘conducted his early campaigns; he was 
criticised by military geniuses all over Europe because he depart- 


(‘RY _ ed from laid-out rules of war, and adopted methods of his own. 

eg oom << . Hecould well afford to laugh at the criticisms of others, since in 
those same campaigns he was uniformly successful. 


all the colossal 


Our departure from. the usual methods of selling Soap as- 
tonishes everybody, the prescribed..rule being that soap must 
reach families through the different-drug and grocery stores with 


expenses attached thereto. Now we have cut 


__ right off fromvall of this, and sell direct from the factory to the 
\ family and for a limited time, give away as an advertisement all 
the profits and savings which are usually lost or expended in sell. 
ing through the wholesale and retatl stores. 


Send us your name and address on a postal card, and we will send you, freight pre- 
paid, a large box of “Sweet Home’’ Soap—100 CAKES. ‘The Box also contains: 


SIX BOXES BORAXINE —For cleaning woodwork, washing dishes, dairy utensils, removing gredee spots or stains from carpets,ete., 
* or general house-cleaning. Saves half the labor of washing ; a blessing to every house-keeper who uses it. 


One-fourth Dozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. 
One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 

One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder. 

One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 


One-fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 
One-fourth Dozen Artistie Toilet Soap.” 
One-fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 
One-fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 


We perely recanion that in addition to the 100 Cakes of Laundry Soap and all the fine assortment of Toilet Articles given above, to 


include in the 


x everything named below to every reader of this paper who. will send us instructions to forward a trial box of 


‘‘SWEET HOME” Soap, and don’t forget that you are under no obligations to keep the Soap if, when you see thie box and its contents, it 
does not. in every way meet your entire expectation. We know the great value of our articles, as we make them ourselves, and are will- 
ing to put them to the severest kind of a test, hence will send you the box on thirty days’ trial, and if you are not fully satisfied with it, 
send us word and we will remove it at our own expense. If there is anything more we can do to convince you of the honesty of our mo- 


tives as well as the liberality of our methods of domg business, let us know 


One fine Silver-plated Sugar Spoon, 

One fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon, 

One fine Silver-plated Butter Knife. 

One fine Silver-plated Individual Butter Plate, ® 
_- One fine Silver-plated Button Hook. 

One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder (very best). 

One Arabesque Mat. 

One Turkish: Towel. 

One Wash Cloth. 

One Glove Buttoner. 


PICTURES, ETC., 


One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures, 

Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, 

Twenty-three Photo-engraved Pictures of the | 

_ Presidents of the United States. : 

Twenty-four Pictures.—Many of which are. 
Copperplate Engravings, suitable for fra- 
ming, and are handsome decorations for the 

parlor, entitled: 

Desdemona. Owl’d Lang Syne. 

Our Boys. Our Pets. 


Yours truly, J.D. LARKIN & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


One Package Pins. 

One Spool Black Silk Thread. 

One ——— Silk Handkerchief. 

One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large. 
One Lady’s Handkerchief, 

One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. 
One Biscuit Cutter. 

One Cake Cutter. 

One Doughnut Cutter. 

One Handsome Scrap Book or Portfolio. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Doe’s Head. | The Darlings. 
Morning in the Highlands. Evangeline. 
Evening in the Highlands. La Petite Babette. 


A Faithful Friend. . The Maid of Orleans. 
Marguerite. - After the Storm. 
Sunshine and Shadow. Love’s Young Dream. 
ockey Joe. Futurity. 
kye Terrier. The Interview. 
Phunny Fellows. On the Sands. 
The Monkeys. 


OUR PRICE FOR THE GREAT BARCAIN BOX |S ONLY SIX DOLLARS. 


IT COSTS ONLY ONE CENT to buy a postal card on which to write your name and post-office address, mentioning this paper, and 
secure our Great Bargain Box, all freight charges paid. Write your name and address plainly on a postal card, mail same to us, and a case of these 
goods will be delivered at your house on thirty days’ trial. We pay freight only to points in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


J.-D. LARKIN & C0,, BUFFALO. N. Y. 


other orders being filled in their turn. . 


tae" Some people prefer to'send cash with order ; we do not ask | REMEMBER “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine, pure 


it, but in such cases we place one extra present of value in the box . . 
and ship the same day the order is received, freight prepaid ; all | of its firmness and purity each cake will do double the work of 


soap, made from refined fallow and vegetable oils. On account 


the common cheap soaps usually sold from groceries. 


i ‘ 
SM FECISTES 


“oo 
PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! | 
GUARANTEED Pure Beef in concen- 
trated form. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 
Housekeepers find it invaluabie for 


leadi ici for i lid infants anil 
eading physicians, for invalids, infa S——S 


thers. Appetizing and strengthen 
Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Or send 50e, for sample package and have found the heater le 


GURNEY HOT WATER 


Resipence or C. M. MARSH. Esq, 
¥ 7 


Heated by GURNEY’S HOT WATEK SYSTEM 


CHAS . 

admirably. My house is quite a e one, having some twenty rooms to be heated, and in some places the 

Ar mours pee XTFAGT | My hous considerable. distances The house is isolated and ‘upon a considerable elevation. 1 
: had 


descriptive pamphiet, to | throughout, an 


perature 
more uniformly and heated than could possibl 


ror 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. Residence, Morris Plains, N. J. Yours, etc., CHAS. M. MARSH. 
; i Send for “ How Best to Heat Our Homes” and “ Testimonial Companion.” 
0. D. Cook, of Woonsoc GURNEY HOT WATER. HEATER CoO., 


ket, 
R. L., says: Dr. Seth Arnold’s 
| Cough Killer cured me of a| 287 Franklin St., 


SELLIN 
time. I heartily recommend | Derzorr, T. R. Chase, 138 Larned 8t., West. | CHicaco, Rice & 


Boston, Mass. New York Office, 88 John St. 
G AGENCIES: 


jt for all it claims to do. _ PorTLanD, Orn., W. Gardner & Co., 134 3d St. CHARLESTON, 8. C., Valk &. urd 16, 18 & 20 Hasell St. 
IT IS INVALUABLE San Francisco, J. J. Lawton, Fulton Covineron, J. L. Frisbie, Philadelphia B8t. 
to all who would preserve their 
(ure health. 26c., BOc., and $1 
REVENTS per bottle. 
UUNOUMP TUN ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 


children or adults. Jtis not Advertiser and 


Will befound invaluable tor Those ‘answering an Advertise- B h 
ment will confer a favor upon the | 


‘ment in The Christian Union, 


Publisher by stat- | as 


D medicine bat willbe retai ; that they saw the Advertise- 
t h ng grocer ht have it on sale. Ask for it. 
OV WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 North 24 St. Phila, Pa. 
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Soups, Stews. Meat Sauces, Bouillon, etc. 
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